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THE MARAUDERS OF MITFORD. 
AN HISTORICAL TALE OF THE YEAR 1317. 


( Concluded from page 197.) 





CHAPTER III. 


Few of the inmates of Mitford Castle rose with the lark on the 
day succeeding that we have been endeavouring to describe in the 
preceding chapter, but as the morning advanced a general bustle was 
visible amongst the Marauders. There was the frequent clank of 
the toiling armourer, the trimming of horses, the brightening of the 
battle-axe and shield ; while, ever and anon, the hoarse laugh of the 
delighted soldiery, mingled with the more appalling preparations for 
grim war, The expectation of an unprecedented booty, if the robbery 
and caption of the Bishop should succeed, glowed in every bosom. 
Some of the young warriors thought of the rich presents they would 
be enabled to bestow upon their lady-loves; others, with singular 
superstitionand inconsistency, had devoted to their favourite monastery, 
a part of the very spoil they intended to take from such a holy indi- 
vidual as a Bishop. 

Gilbert Middleton, meanwhile, in order to deceive Matilda respect- 
ing the purport of these warlike measures, informed her he designed 
that day to commence operations against Lord Graystock, the tyran- 
nical oppressor of her brother, Adam Swinburn, Gilbert knew well 
his consort detested most ardently an attack upon any person, for the 
mere sake of spoliation ; but, when her husband drew his sword in 
the vindication of injured innocence, and to redress wrongs, he was 
conscious, so noble was her disposition, that she herself would equip 
him for the field, would clasp his helmet with her own soft hand, give 
him his buckler, and tell him as he went forth, if they brought him 
back lifeless, it would be the best and most balmy of consolations for 
her to reflect that he died whilst fighting in an honourable cause, 
Having thus, by a little pardonable duplicity, convinced his lady that 
plunder on the present occasion was not the principal aim of himself 
and his associates ; he yet forgot, amid his anxiety to soothe her, that 
if he should take Lewis Beaumont, or any of his train into captivity, 
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he would be obliged to detain them at Mitford until they were 
ransomed; and that Matilda must then of necessity know the truth. 
He succeeded, however, in appeasing her during his absence, and 
that, it is probable, was the main object he had in view. 

Towards the close of the afternoon all were in a state of readiness 
to depart. Middleton had changed the civil dress which he wore 
when we first introduced him to the reader: f§r a suit of armour of 
uncommon richness and brilliancy. A large plume of three colours, 
red, black, and white, waved beautifully int the wind, as he rode 
through the portal of the fortress, precisely, as he had said, an hour 
before sunset, on a steed splendidly caparisonéd, and rivalling in 
whiteness the unsunned snow of the Cheviot. Matilda and her son 
accompanied him across the bridge; and if the eye that rests upon 
these pages, has glistened with tears, as it perused in the Iliad of the 
undying Homer, the scene between Hector, Andromache, and the young 
Astyanax; some idea may be formed of the tenderness shewn at the part- 
ing of Gilbert Middleton, with the two objects he considered dearer to 
him than all the world beside. When Matilda and her child had re- 
turned to the castle, Middleton, blew loudly for some minutes with a 
bugle, which, when upon any excursion, he always wore, like a forester, 
slung at his back. Presently, in answer to the signal, the retainers 
in small bodies began to issue from the castie, till at length, Gilbert 
was surrounded by all whom he intended should take part in the 
enterprise. Philip Twizell, whose prudence rendered him well quali- 
fied for such a trust, was left behind, with a few soldiers, to protect 
the castle during the absence of its owner. In arranging his little 
force, which amounted in the whole to about one hundred well- 
mounted, and valiant men, Middleton divided it into three parts, 
taking the command of one himself, and giving the remaining two, to 
Walter Selby, and Adam Swinburn. The troopers rode eight a breast, 
Middleton’s division being in the van, his brother-in-law’s in the 
centre, and Selby’s in the rear, In this order did these wholesale 
robbers, commence their unhallowed march, for the purpose of reveng- 
ing an insult offered by the King to Adam Swinburn, by plundering 
and arresting a poor Bishop. 

The marauders wishing their expedition to be as private as possible 
avoided going through Newcastle, by crossing the Tyne a few miles 
above that large and populous town, at a place, where the small 
village of Newburn now stands. By the time they were passing the 
walls of Durham, the morning of the next day had commenced. At 
this part of the journey, Hugh Coulson who rode by the side of Walter 
Selby, began to complain of the lameness of his horse. 

“What ails the animal?” said Selby. “It is so dark, I cannot 
see his limping.” ; 

“A stone, perhaps, is fixed in its foot, I examined him yesterday 
and found not a sore about him,” replied Hugh Coulson, 

“Ts not that a cottage to the right ?” enquired Walter, “ methought 
I perceived the fire gleaming through the chinks of the door. Ride in 
that direction, rouse the peasant from his slumber and get a light to 
inspect the beast’s feet. You will soon overtake us.” 

The reply was such as Hugh Coulson desired and anticipated. He 
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immediately reined his steed, and dismounting, as if he intended to 
lead it to the hovel pointed out by Selby, allowed the troopers to 
ride on so far that they were no longer visible. Hugh Coulson then 
remounted his horse, which was as sound in wind and limb, as could 
possibly be required, and instead of turning towards the cottage on 
the right, he trotted briskly to Durham, which reared its many 
venerable towers closely on the left. As he approached the city-gate, 
the bells of the fine old cathedral had begun their solemn chime, to 
warn the monks of the hour for morning worship. Hugh easily ob- 
tained admission into the city, by telling the guard that he was a 
messenger from Lewis Beaumont the new Bishop, to the convent of 
Durham. After Coulson had effected an entrance, he sought instantly 
the monastery, and on reaching it he summoned the keeper of the 
portal by several violent thunderings. Presently he heard the usual 
‘Pax vobiscum,” and the gate gradually opening, a “ little round fat 
oily man of God” stood before him, holding in his hand a small taper. 

« T have important news for the ear of the Prior respecting the new 
Bishop, who is expected to be here, I understand, before the vesper 
bell rings to-day,” said Hugh Coulson to the porter. 

“Thou sayst the truth, my young brother,” answered the sleek, 
ruddy-faced guardian of the gate. ‘Lewis Beaumont, our new 
Bishop, (may the virgin bless him,) will pay us his first visit to day ; 
and if thou hast ought regarding him, to communicate to the Prior, 
tie the bridle of thy horse to that staple, and IT will conduct thee to 
the holy father’s presence. He has risen, [ dare say, to matins.” 

Hugh obeyed the instructions of this Saint Peter upon earth, fol- 
lowed him into the convent ; and the goodly porter after shewing the 
stranger into an anti-room or parlour, and placing a lamp upon the 
table, went in search of the Prior. Hugh soon afterwards, heard a 
slow step, moving towards the apartment in which he was seated, the 
door opened, and an old man, whose head trembled with palsy, and 
whose lack-lustre eye, furrowed cheeks, and pale bony hands, bore 
witness to a life of abstemiousness and penance, accosted him ina 
hollow sepulehral voice. 

“Armed men like thee, good youth, are not often seen within our 
walls,” said the Prior, for such the aged person was, ‘I trust thy 
tidings are full of peace. What hast thou to tell me touching Lewis 
Beaumont ?” 

““A body of men headed by Gilbert Middleton, of whom, I doubt 
not, you have often heard, are now on their way to meet Bishop 
Beaumont and his retinue; their design is to rob and maltreat the 
Bishop, and those worthy gentlemen who may happen to accompany 
him. I come hither, reverend father, to warn you of the danger which 
your Bishop will incur before he reaches your city; and I would 
advise that a speedy horseman be sent immediately to Darlington, to 
prevent him leaving that place until a proper force can be sent to 
escort him hither in safety.” 

This singular information rendered the venerable Prior for sometime 
totally incapable of utterance ; for, although that sage and pious 
person did not regard Lewis Beaumont with feelings of affection or 
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esteem; yet, he could not but be shocked, in the highest degree, at 
the unpriveipled audacity and recklessness of the man, who could be 
wicked enough to injure either the body or the property of so sacred 
a being asa Bishop. Galfrid Burdon, such was the name of the 
ruler of the convent of Durham, at length, however, regained his 
power of speech. 

“ And who art thou that bearest this fearful intelligence ?” enquired 
the Prior, “ought I to credit thee, my son ?” 

“It matters not, who I am,” was the reply ; ‘if you cannot believe 
my words, I am sorry for it.” 

“ Well,” and a tear trickled down the hollow cheek of the Prior as 
he spoke, “ I can do nothing more than follow thy advice, and employ 
some good rider to meet Lewis Beaumont, and warn him of these 
lawless plunderers.’’ 

* Lose not a moment in doing so, holy father; and farewell,” said 
Hugh Coulson as he left the room. 

** A thousand blessings on thy young head,” was the parting ejacu- 
lation of Galfrid Burdon. 

Coulson returned to the convent gate, and mounting his horse he 
was soon without the walls of Durham, pursuing the marauders of 
Mitford. This was the first act of treachery Hugh had committed 
since he knew the story of his birth and parentage ; and as he was a 
youth of a noble and ingenuous nature, many vielent emotions, may 
well be supposed to agitate his bosom, whilst he rode rapidly along. 
At one moment he thought of the horrid, unutterable tortures he would 
certainly undergo, should the robbers by any untoward event, make a 
discovery of his dissimulation ; at another, the remembrance of the 
kindness, he had invariably experienced from Walter Selby, re- 
proached him with ingratitude, in thus thwarting the schemes, and 
even endangering the life, of the very man who had befriended him. 
But these qualms of conscience were annihilated, when his mind 
turned to the murder of his father, and the bondage and premature 
death of his little sisters and brothers. Every dread of personal 
safety, and all fidelity to Selby, were as dust in the balance, when 
weighed with his thirst for revenge. ‘ This,” said he, ‘‘ is my first 
effort to blast these atrocious monsters ; but bear witness heaven ! it 
shall not be the last.” 

Long before Hugh Coulson could overtake his companions the 
morning sun began to beam on the landscape around him, As he 
pursued his journey at a smart, brisk trot, he was compelled suddenly 
to halt; for the road not far from the village of Woodham, passed 
through a stream, which was somewhat swelled by recent rains. 
Dubious concerning the actual depth of the brook, he hesitated, at 
first, whether to permit his horse to ford it, or to take a circuitous 
route and endeavour to discover some other way unobstructed by 
water. He perceived, however, from the numerous impressions made 
in the mud by the hoofs of horses, that the marauders must have 
crossed at the very spot where he stood. If so many had reached the 
Opposite bank in safety, he conceived, very naturally, that no danger 
could possibly attend his following their track. He spurred, there- 
fore, his horse boldly into the water; and was agreeably surprised to 
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find when he arrived at dry land again, that the impure state of the 
stream, on account of the rains, had totally misled his judgment. 

On the right side of the way which Hugh Coulson now pursued, 
grew a thick wood of considerable extent. The trees in many in- 
stances threw their long dark branches over the road, forming, as it 
were, a verduous canopy, the shade of which, to the traveller in the 
heat of summer, might prove pleasant enough, but which, now. proved 
highly detrimental to the bright armour and accoutrements of Coulson, 
some of the rain that had fallen the day previous still clung to this 
leafy roof aud, our young way-farer, as he journeyed beneath, felt 
much annoyed with the frequent droppings. Hugh, wrapt in medita- 
tious of no agreeable nature, had passed probably the half of this little 
forest, when he was startled by the exclamation of ‘ Stop, Master 
Coulson, stop !” coming from above. Hugh complied with this request 
unhesitatingly, and looking upwards, endeavoured to descry the 
individual who impeded his journey. The particular tree, under 
which Coulson stood, was a beech of an immense size, so that although 
wuch of its foilage had been swept away by autumual winds, sufficient 
remained to conceal the person perched upon its branches, from the 
passenger below. At length, however, the man “ in shady covert hid” 
put forth a jolly, good humoured face ; and Hugh to his infinite sur- 
prise, recognised Patrick Wirkinton, one of the retainers of Walter 
Selby. 

“Thou naughty varlet,” said Hugh, “ thou art like an owl in an 
ivy bush, sitting and grinning there. Where are the rest ?” 

‘Dismount, Master Coulson,” answered he among the branches, 
“dismount, lead your horse a furlong into the wood, and you will find 
those you ask for. Myself, and some others that are seated in trees, 
at no great distance from me, (here a hearty laugh proceeded from 
an adjoining oak), are waiting the arrival of the Bishop, of which we 
shall give proper notice to the main body.” 

Hugh Coulson accordingly entered the wood, leading at the same 
time his horse ; and although, he hoped the Prior of Durham would 
send a warning to the Bishop, and disappoint the ruthless and un- 
principled robbers of their booty, Hugh could not refrain from 
chuckling most merrily at the scouts which were posted with such 
ingenuity in the trees, for the purpose of affording intelligence to 
their companions in the dark recesses of the wood, of the wished-for 
approach of Lewis Beaumont and his train. Hugh had not advanced 
far before ‘he met Gilbert Middleton and Walter Selby, conversing 
seriously together. 

“Ha! my trusty squire,” said Selby as Hugh Coulson drew near, 
“ofa verity you have been somewhat tardy in curing the lameness 
of your horse. Since I left you within an arrow’s flight of the walls 
of Durham, we have found an ambush in this wood ; aye, and some 
of our gallant youths have had a sound sleep on the green sward after 
their ride, and you will know doubtless, that a few of the trees over- 
shadowing the road have each got living fruit on their branches.” 

“Go a little farther, Hugh, said Gilbert Middleton, impatient to 
renew his conference with Selby, and you wi!l see Adam Swinburn, 
aud his men-at-arms as merry as needs be.” 
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Coulson, perceiving from Gilbert Middleton’s manner that he had 
no wish to hear any reasons unfolded for loitering so long behind, left 
the two chieftains to their conversation without uttering a syllable, 
and went in search of the rest of the marauders. Ina small glade 
surrounded nearly on all sides with fine large firs, Hugh found Swine 
burn, and about thirty soldiers, reclining in various attitudes upon the 
fresh and dew-bespangled turf. In the midst of the group three 
lances were stuck in the ground, their heads being brought together 
so as to form a triangle, and on the top was fixed a large helmet, 
with a cord attached to the visor. Hugh was at a loss to divine the 
meaning of this apparatus, never having met with it any where before; 
and immediately enquired of Adam Swinburn its use and purport. 

“This is one of the crotchets of the brain of my worthy brother 
Middleton,” was Adam’s reply to Hugh Coulson’s query. “ Few at 
first sight would be able to discover for what it is inteuded. You 
must understand, however, master Hugh, the little army which de- 
parted from Mitford yesterday, is now divided into four companies, 
myself and those you see ony me compose one, and the others are 
stationed to the north of us. Each of the three companies have, 
like ourselves, one of ll dindiediiis in the centre; and the other 
end of that cord, you see tied to the helmet, is in the hand of one of 
the scouts in the trees, by whom you would be greeted before you 
entered the wood. When these vere ls perceive the coming of the 
Bishop, the cord will be drawn, the helmet and spears will fall, and 
that is to be our signal to press on for the attack. There are four 
spies, each has a cord, which leads from the tree where he is perchei 
to one of the companies, and consequently, notice ean be given to all 
without noise or tumult. Gilbert must have thought of this wood, 
and this new plan of alarm, before he left Mitford; for the cords, 
which you may be sure are not very short, were brought hither by 
Robin of Bambrough. Would that Lewis Beaumont and his gaudy 
poltroous were here, and in our gripe.” deb ol 

flugh smiled at this explanation of the phenomenon, and internally 
wished that the non-appearance of the Bishon would prevent its being 
brought into service. He afterwards seated himself at the side of 
Adam Swinburn, joining in the laugh and jest of the grim warriors 
around, whose eyes were continually turning towards the easque aud 
spears, that stood before them, with the same degree of eagerness and 
anxiety, with which the mariner long and tediously confined in the 
harbour, gazes on the vane, at the mast head, in order to perceive 
the rising of the gale which is to bear him, to the surges and the foam 
of the angry ocean. We shall leave for the present the m: arauders 
in their w oody concealment, and bestow a little of our attention upon 
Lewis Beaumont, the object of their vengeance. 

After the death of Richard Kellow, Bishop of Durham, the court 
of Edward the Second, which at the period of our tale, we have 
before observed, was held at York ; became a scene of rancorous con- 
tention, and violent dispute. The nobles of that day were in the 
highest degree ambitious and overbearing ; and many of them with 
that ferocity peculiar to semi-barbarism, felt no compunetion or hesi- 
tation in bearding even royalty itself. ‘The most riotous of Edward’s 
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peers, the Earl] of Lancaster, regardless of the enmity of King, Queen, 
or any of the Barons; requested that the convent of Durham would 
elect as their Bishop, his friend and chaplain, John de Kinarsdlee. 
Humphry Bohun, Earl of Hertford, another noble of an aspiring and 
outrageous spirit, urged that John Walwayne,a civilian, should succeed 
to the honours of the deceased Ketlow. The King, diffidently enough 
we dare say, nominated Thomas Charleton, keeper of his signet, to 
the vacant Bishoprick. But the convent of Durham, determined to 
have a diocesan entirely of their own choosing ; ; and they, therefore, 
made choice of, and duly elected an aged, pious, and exemplary man, 
Henry de Stamford, Prior of Finchale. In selecting this venerable 
person the monastics displayed a firmness and a moral courage de- 
serving of all commendation ; for, some of the Barons fiercely declared 
that ‘if a monk were elected they would split his shaven crown.” 
The King, it is probable, with that suppleness of temper which ulti- 
mately proved his ruin, would have sacrificed his own wishes to the 
convent of Durham, and confirmed the election of the Prior of Fin- 
chale, had not Isabella his Queen, on her bended knees, her eyes 
streaming the while with tears, implored that the King would lend 
his influence in elevating her friend Lewis Beaumont, the treasurer 
of Salisbury, to the dignity of Bishop. Woman’s supplications, ay 
has been the case in every age, were triumphant : and Edward, 
accordingly, exerted himself to the utmost, in procuring for the fa- 
vourite of his consort, the crosier and the mitre. The Prior of Fin- 
chale, however, was resolved, if possible, to fulfil the duties of that 
sacred office, to which he had been elected by his pious brethren of 
the convent of Durham, On foot, and with a scrip and staff, like a 
humble pilgrim, he set forth to Rome, in order to petition in person 
Pope John XXII,—the Popes were universal arbitrators in those 
days—to aid him in obtaining the honours and emoluments of which 
the King and Queen, were the means of depriving him. But, alas! 
it was difficult for a poor solitary monk to contend with the Kings of 
England and France, the latter of whom, had also declared himself 
the patron of Lewis Beaumont. These monarchs had their emissary 
at the court of Rome; and when Henry de Stamford arrived, he found 
to his bitter disappointment, that the Pope, had likewise become the 
partizan of Lewis. Henry de Stamford returned to his native country, 
and soon after died. As if to recompence him for the loss of worldly 
power and grandeur; a light, it is said, of great glory, shone from 
heaven, at the burial ot this unfortunate, ‘to holy man. 

Lewis Beaumont, meanwhile, having overcome all opposition, had, 
in order to inspire with awe the monastics of Durham, to provoke his 
enemies, and gratify his own ridiculous vanity, formed the resolution 
of making his entry into his diocese with all possible splendour and 

parade. His brother, Henry Beaumont, a border chieftain of con- 
vide ‘rable notoriety, with as large a cavalcade as he could collect, was 
accordingly summoned to York, to swell the triumphal procession of 
the vain- glorious Bishop. T here happened, too, very fortunately at 
the period of Lewis Beaumont’s departure from York, to be two 

Cardinals from Rome, sojourning at the court of Edward, before they 
proceeded to Scotland, to endeavour, as became pious officials like 
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themselves, to adjust the unhappy differences betwixt Robert Bruce 
and the monarch of England. 

Gauselinus and Lucas, so were the Cardinals named, agreed to 
accompany the new Bishop as far as Durham ; and while they thus 
procured pleasant society for a part of their journey, they added con- 
siderably to the pomp and gaudiness of the retinue of one whose only 
wish was to be pompous and gaudy. 

At the close of that month, and in that year, which are mentioned 
at the opening of our tale, Lewis Beaumont, commenced his march 
from the city of York to Durham, intending to be installed, with all 
due solemnity and magnificence, on the first of September following, 
To give an adequate description of the Bishop and his train would 
need a more graphie pen than we fear we have the fortune to possess, 
Six pursuivants dressed in the most brilliant heraldic costume, and 
mounted on cream-coloured steeds as richly attired as the riders, 
formed the van of the procession. After these rede three abrest, 
fifty attendants, who although they all glittered in shirts of mail, and 
wore rich crimson searves across their bosoms, and helmets, with a 
small silver cross upon them instead of a plume; yet, not above ten 
of these apparent warriors had ever been in armour previously ; for 
indeed, the rest of them consisted of lay brothers, mendicant friars, 
convent servants, and other similar gentry, whom Bishop Beaumont 
had taken under his patronage, and attiring them in the manner we 
have described, made them useful in adorning his procession, if they 
could do little in defending his person. ‘These choice soldiers were 
followed by the Bishop himself, a dignitary, who, at first sight, would 
be written down an ass! He was a middle-aged man, and his wheez- 
ings as he rode, proved that he was no slender attenuated ecclesiastic. 
His dark beard, which by some mischanece had not grown well, could 
not disguise with its straggling hairs, his enormous donble chin; and 
his red, coarse, pulpy throat. His face was in the highest degree 
unmeaning and silly ; and a low, mean, forehead with several anxious 
wrinkles drawn across it, betrayed the symptoms of a fretful and dis- 
agreeable temper, as well as of a mind, the most meagre imaginable. 
His eyes were little grey things set deeply in his head; while his 
nose was as flat as a Cherokee’s. He wore a large cassock of rich- 
blue silk, bound round the waist by a girdle of cloth of gold, which 
was adorned with agates and other precious stones. Over bis shoulders 
was flung a tippet of white fur. Although Lewis Beaumont had not 
enjoyed the felicity of having a genuine mitre placed upon his head, 
yet the fantastie being, wore a red velvet cap, made so as to resemble 
as nearly as possible the spiritual tiara which appeared to him to 
possess a merit and a glory beyond all earthly objects. His left 
hand held the reins as his horse ambled easily along : and _ his right 
bore a crosicr, (another gaud to convince those he should meet on his 
way to Durham, that a Bishop was the bearer.) the lower end of which 
rested on his stirrup. The Cardinals, Gauselinus and Lueas arrayed 
in their long crimson gowns, and broad-brimmed hats, rede each on a 
sleek and pampered mule on the dexter side of the arrogant and 
foppish Bishop: and his brother Henry Beaumont, in complete 
armour, pranced with his huge war-horse on the sinister, Gauselinus 
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and Lucas were both men that had reached a good old age; and 
their long snowy beards, formed a striking and singular contrast to 
their crimson coloured garment. Henry Beaumont, a rude border 
chieftain, differed little in the contour of his face from his insignificant 
brother ; excepting that the indulgence of a host of bad passions, and 
his warlike pursuits, had given to the countenance of Henry an indes- 
cribable grimness and ferocity. 

That part of the pageant which succeeded the Bishop, his brother, 
aud the Cardinals, was composed chiefly of the attendants of the 
latter holy persons, and the men-at-arms, and retainers which Henry 
Beaumont had brought with him from the borders. A number of 
sumpter-mules laden with baggage formed the rear. 

The cavaleade proceeded in excellent order, and in perfect safety 
to Darlington, where, the Bishop ordered his numerous followers to 
encamp ina field near the town, and regale themselves upon “ cakes 
and ale ;” whilst he, with the Cardinals and his brother reposed for a 
short space, in the hostelrie of the Yellow Horse, kept by Mafeemina 
Brownrigg, a good inn, which we regret, cannot in the present day, be 
found in Darlington. Lewis Beaumont and his friends were enter- 
tained by the landlady, in the best room, which had received the 
romantic name of Eleanor’s Bower; for it was said King Edward 
the First’s Queen recovered within its precincts from a syncope, which 
she had taken while accompanying her husband in one of his expedi- 
tions to Scotland. Mafeemina Brownrigg, had been sometime a 
widow, and unlike the generality of females in her profession, was 
diminutive in point of stature, and as slender withal as a fairy. After 
her noble guests had finished the substantial meal prepared for them, 
Mafeemina, as she said, “ with her own hands,” concocted a flagon of 
incomparable sack; and during their enjoyment of this pleasant 
beverage, their attention was attracted by the heavy gallop of a 
horseman, who stopped suddenly at the inn. He inquired if Lewis 
Beaumont had yet reached Darlington, and being answered in the 
affirmative, was ushered into the apartment where the Bishop was 
lounging in ease and comfort over his potations, 

“T ery you merey, my good lords,” said the stranger, “ for thus 
intruding upon your privacy; but sure Iam the news of which I am 
the bearer will plead my apology. [ come, may it please you, from 
the Prior of Durham, who has been told a bend, ‘and a strong one too, 
will beset your path betwixt this place and the ond of your journey ; . 
and the holy father conceived it incumbent upon him, to give you 
intelligence of this as early as possible, in order that you might re- 
main here until an armed force can be sent to you.” 

“Pho, pho,” answered the Bishop, ‘‘ who can have the audacity to 
impede my progress, (here Lewis raised his head haughtily, and spoke 
ina tone the most grandiloquous). Were a banditti to assault me I 
would give the flesh of the villains to be plucked at by the fowls of 
the air. Robbers attack me, forsooth, me the Bishop of Durham! it 
is impossible, ridiculous, my honest friend. ‘Thy story is a mere 
fabrication.” 

“ A holy Cardinal from Rome assaulted in day-light on the King’s 
highway. Incredible!’ ejaculated Lucas. 
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The heavens would hurl their thunder on the heads of those who 
could commit such an act of impiety,” echoed Gauselinus, stroking 
his venerable and hoary beard. 

* Thou lying varlet,’ blustered Henry Beaumont. “If thou dost 
not rid us of thy shameless brass visage in a twinkling, I will let thee 
feel the weight of a halbert on thy clownish back.” 

The bearer of the information which was thus rudely received had 
no inclination to endanger the safety of his person ; and, accordingly, 
he hurried out of the room, forgetting that which dancing-masters 
teach, and every other piece of ceremony, peculiar to leave-taking. 
When the messenger had departed in this truly abrupt manner, the 
travellers beguiled the remainder of their stay at the hostelrie of the 
Yellow Horse, in langhing most immoderately at the preposterous 
idea, as they considered it, of their being attacked in the course of 
their journey by a band of robbers. A summons was soon afterwards 
sent to the attendants encamped in the ticld, to hold themselves in 
readiness to march: and as all were impatient to reach Durham, the 
Bishop and his cavaleade were speedily on their way to that most 
ancient and picturesque of cities. It may be proper, perhaps, to 
observe, that Henry Beaumont before he mounted, kissed in gallant 
style, the pretty widow and landlady, Mafeemina Brownrigg, as she 
stood at the door of her inn, admiring the splendid accoutrements, 
and sprightly bearing of the Bishop’s followers. This breach of 
decorum very happily, elicited neither a frown, nor a rebuke, from 
the righteous Bishop, or the still more righteous Cardinals. 

Before the travellers left Darlington, Henry Beaumont ordered his 
soldiers to form the front of the procession instead of the pursuivants, 
as unfortunate an arrangement as the head of man could have possibly 
conceived. For when the Bishop and his friends had reached that 
part of the way bordered by the wood in which Gilbert Middleton 
and his men lay concealed, this advanced guard had passed the stream 
unmolested, which the reader will remember intersected the road. 
The scouts in the trees cunningly enough allowed the men-at-arms 
to march onward without disturbance, for these audacious plunderers, 
rightly conjectured, if they permitted this portion of the procession to 
cross the stream, the Bishop would not have so many fighting men 
about him, and would in consequence be a much easier conquest. As 
soon, therefore, as Lewis Beaumont, the Cardinals, and his brother 
were passing the wood, to their infinite astonishment they heard a 
clash of arms distinctly above the sound of the hoofs of their own horses. 

«< Did that noise proceed from the wood ?” enquired Gauselinus. 

“No, no,” answered the Bishop quickly, ‘it was merely some of 
the varlets behind us rattling their swords,” ° 

‘You -.are mistaken, brother,” said Henry Beaumont, ‘‘I am 
certain the sounds issued from the wood. Hark, hark, they grow 
louder.” 

These words were scarcely pronounced before the wood teemed as 
it were with men, who mounted and equipped, dashed through it 
towards the road. Never was consternation greater than that of the 
followers of the gay Bishop Beaumont, when they found themselves 
thus suddenly attacked by a band of most fiery and headstrong soldiers. 
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“You Adam Swinburn ride with your men to the margin of the 
brook and intercept the return of the men-at-arms,” roared our “ anci- 
ent friend” Walter Selby, and his orders were instantly obeyed. 

“That is the Bishop in the red cap, my boys, and he in armour is 
his brother, take these, but spare the reverend Cardinals,” vociferated 
Gilbert Middleten as he advanced to the charge at the head of a 
body of indomitable fellows. Middleton hurled his axe heavily upon the 
helmet of Henry Beaumoat, while at the same instant an arrow came 
whizzing, and piercing the breast of his steed, rider and horse were 
ina moment rolling on the ground. ‘The showy warriors which the 
Bishop had collected and arrayed, made no defence whatever, against 
the onset of Middleton's horsemen, but, on the contrary, no seoner 
did they hear the words “spare the reverend Cardinals,” than one 
and all uttered most vigorously, ‘‘ We belong to the Cardinals. We 
belong to the Cardinals.” 

“Oh! the dastardly knaves,” said Middleton as he proceeded to 
seize Bishop Beaumont by the thro: it, with the greatest coolness. 

“ Unhorse every living soul of them, and strip them of sword, helm 
aud corslet. Where got you sue h guards as these, my Lord Bishop ?” 

* For God’s sake, Sir Knight,’ ’ squalled the Bishop, as he telt the 
Herculean gripe of Middle ‘ton on the collar of his splendid silk vest- 
ment. You do not, I hope, intend to murder me. My brother’s 
blood is already on your head. See he stirs not !” 

“You are not worth murdering most reverend father,” said Mid- 
dleton laughing heartily. ‘I shall take you in pawn to Mitford, and 
[ beg you will beseech these venerable strangers in red hats, to 
proceed without delay to the convent of Durham, in order to induce 
the ecclesiastics to lavish a little of their treasure upon your redemp 
tion.” 

“Oh! thou profanest of sinners,” groaned Cardinal Lucas in great 
grief, 

“Oh! shame to imprison a Bishop,” said Cardinal Gauselinus, his 
visage suffused with a green and yellow melancholy, and his limbs and 
his lips, quivering most pitifully. 

“Bishops and Cardinals are abominable nuisances,” responded 
Middleton to these reproaches. ‘ Let me hear no more of your 
caterwauling, good master Cardinals, but go in peace, whilst you have 
an opportunity.” 

The robbers, according to their leader’s directions, stripped all the 
attendants of the most material parts of their equipment, ordered them 
to dismount, and seized their horses. The retainers of Henry Beau- 
mont, the only men that were capable of making an effectual resist- 
ance, when the y perceived they could not return to the main body, on 
account of the guard which Adam Swinburn kept on the margin of 
the brook, fled with the utmost precipitation and disorder to Durham. 
Thus Bishop Beaumont, bis brother, and an immense aud valuable 
booty of horses, armour, and other accoutrements, were won by the 
marauders almost without a struggle. The Cardinals were permitted 
to retain their mules ; and with heavy hearts, and rueful countenances 
they bade adieu to the hapless Bishop and his brother, who had by 
this time begun to recover from the effects of the blow which Mid- 
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dleton inflicted on his head. The grooms, pages, pursuivants, and 
other lacqueys, shorn of their finery and glory, had an appearance the 
most ludicrous imaginable. Being deprived of their horses, they were 
obliged of course, to find their way to Durham on foot; and the 
Cardinals, desirous of losing sight of the robbers as speedily as pos- 
sible, would not allow their pedestrian attendants to take a circuitous 
route in order to avoid crossing the brook, and in consequence, the 
major part of the poor wretches, following most obediently at the tails 
of the mules, marched through the waters, nearly breast high, and 
concluded that journey, so gloriously begun, with dripping garments, 
bare heads, and nearly broken hearts. 

Gilbert Middleton, meanwhile, having deprived Henry Beaumont 
now that he had revived, of his offensive weapons, and mounted him 
on a fresh horse his own having died from the arrow-wound, gave him 
to the custody of four men-at arms, one of them riding in front, one 
behind him, and one on either side. The Bishop, Gilbert took under 
his own protection, as he was the more important prize of the two; 
while the remainder of the marauders, under the guidance of Walter 
Selby, were entrusted with the conveyance of the “ goods and chattels,” 
of which the Bishop’s gallant equipage had been so speedily rifled. 

The return of the banditti to Mitford, was somewhat slow by reason 
of the quantity of their plunder, When Middleton blew several shrill 
blasts with his horn at the gate of his castle, the darkness, and 
solemnity of midnight had enveloped the woods and towers. Philip 
Twizel], however, with his usual prudence, had placed a good watch 
upon the battlements: and Gilbert and his party soon found admission, 
wearied as they were with the long ride and their want of sleep the 
previous night. Lewis Beaumont, and his brother, were taken to 
separate apartments, of great strength; there to remain until their 
friends could procure the necessary funds which Middleton required 
before he would set them at liberty. Matilda startled at the sound 
of the bugle, rose hastily from her bed, dressed with all possible 
dispatch, and going down to the hall to ascertain the cause of the 
disturbance, immediately fainted, as her husband, on meeting her, 
clasped her in his arms. 

“You have not been fighting with the tyrannical Graystock, Gil- 
bert,” said Matilda. ‘ You have been pillaging some inoffensive 
beings who never injured you. Why did you deceive me ?” 

Middleton finding it vain to dissemble, honestly confessed he had 
plundered and made prisoner of the Bishop of Durham, and his 
brother, 

‘Well, Gilbert Middleton,” said Matilda in asad and ominous 
tone. “I have a most painful presentiment that your career is draw- 
ing toa close, and that both of us, ere long, will be cold in our graves. 
Ah! you may smile; but I cannot (here Matilda wept bitterly). This 
morning that poor forsaken creature, Peg Matchitt, as they call her, 
came to me to complain of some chur] peasants, who had been charging 
her with witcheraft, and threatening, to burn the miserable hovel she 
has got beside the river yonder. She told me a long story of her woes ; 
and before she left me she said she had seen you and the men-at-arms, 
set out last night, she assured me you had gone forth to work deeds 
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of evil, not of good, and she took my hand at parting, and placing it 
in her own, whispered the awful words “ you may expect him back 
ere midnight, but he’ll vever leave Mitford again at the head of his 
gang.” 

“ You should not encourage these disagreeable wretches, when they 
come to the castle,” answered Gilbert, evidently atlected by the 
seriousness of his wife’s manner. ‘‘ The foolish prophecies of old 
women affect you in a way that is really, my love, quite distressing. 
Think no more of that beldam’s ill-natured absurdities.” 

“[ will endeavour, Gilbert, to do so,” said Matilda drying her 
eyes, ‘but, if it is your lot to leave this castle again with your men, 
pray, pray, don’t hide the truth from me: let me know the real object 
of your expeditions, whether they be good or bad.” 

Middleton promised obedience ; and put forth all the pleasantry 
he possessed to dissipate the oppressive melancholy which clouded the 
brow of her that was dearer to him than aught else that could be found 
iu the universe. 

The Cardinals and their forlorn companions, employed their eloquence 
so well, when they reached Durham, that the Prior of the convent 
much as he disliked Lewis Beaumont, agreed to make use of all the 
treasure under his control, in etiecting the liberation of the Bishop, 
provided he gave a security for the repayment at some future period. 
Six monks accordingly, mounted on palfreys, and laden with gems, 
silver vases, rich cloths, money, aud other valuables, commenced a 
journey to Mitford, after the Bishop had been in ‘ durance vile,’ for 
the space of a week. They were accompanied by the Cardinals as far 
as Morpeth, where a separation took place, the former turning to 
Mitford Castle, and the latter pursuing their way to Scotland, where 
they had many important matters to discuss with Robert Bruce. The 
monks were received with great courtesy by Gilbert Middleton ; and 
after much chaffering and disputation, the ransom of the Bishop and 
his brother, was at length fixed. Walter Selby, with his characteristic 
love of conviviality, requested that Lewis Beaumont, Henry, and the 
monks, would taste a flagon of good wine before they left the castle ; 
but the Bishop’s vanity and pride were so much wounded, by having 
his grand procession into Durham prevented, that he vowed he would 
not touch wine or bread in the presence of Middleton, and that upon 
his arrival at Durham the King should be acquainted with the violent 
aud barbarous manner in which he had been bereft of his liberty. 
His brother as he crossed the draw-bridge turned fiercely round, and 
shaking his clenched hand at Middleton who was a little behind, 
swore that ere another month elapsed, there should not be a chieftain 
in the halls of Mitford. Gilbert sneered at the threat ; and returned 
to his stronghold, rejoicing at the ample treasure he had gained by his 
easy capture of the Bishop of Durham. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Middleton and his comrades, having thus in their own peculiar way 
furnished themselves with sufficient resources, their thoughts were 
now directed to the intended chastisement of Lord Graystock, for his 
tyranny and injustice towards Adam Swinburn, As it was necessary 
that as large a force as could possibly be obtained, should be employed 
in the enterprise, Walter Selby suggested to Middleton, that fifty 
men-at-arms were then garrisoned in the Castle of Horton, thirty of 
which might with great facility march across the country to Mittord, 
leaving the remaining twenty to'defend the fortress. Middleton per- 
ceived the excellent policy of this arrangement : but, when Walter 
Selby said he would ride to Horton, and bring the men to Mitford 
under his own command, Middleton smiled and answered, “ ‘The 
present state of our affairs is of such a nature that I fear I should not 
be able to dispense with thy valuable counsel, for so long a space as 
would be required to go to, and return from, Horton. I think it would, 
therefore, be the better plan if Hugh Coulson, thy trusty squire, went 
in thy stead.” Walter hesitated a little at first to comply with Mid- 
dleton’s wish observing that he could perform the business more satis- 
factorily himself; but, ultimately he agreed that Hugh should be com- 
missioned to carry that into effect. 

Hugh Coulson, deeply chagrined as he was, at the failure of his 
former plot to prevent Bishop Beaumont falling into the hands of the 
Mitford marauders, still meditated a variety of schemes, in order to 
bring destruction on the heads of Middleton and his banditti. The 
project of sending him to Horton for the purpose we have mentioned, 
almost made him frantic with joy ; for he saw a possibility of putting 
into execution a fearful design which he had long and anxiously 
cherished. 

When the towers of Mitford were no longer visible to the eye of 
Coulson, he suddenly stopped his horse; and his feelings at this 
moment were wrought to such a painful height, that he hid his face 
in his hands, and wept for some minutes. He did not now feel that 
touch of remorse which he underwent after his interview with the 
Prior of Durham, the cause of his affliction was the bad fortune which 
had compelled him to hecome a plotter and a deceiver. He felt now 
ne scruple in planning the overthrow of Middleton and the rest of the 
robbers, his heart on that score had grown unfeeling and callous; but, 
he wept at the loss of his father and his brethren, and at the stern 
necessity which bound him to avenge their death by bringing the 
murderers to justice by hypocrisy, craft, and cunning, instead of open 
accusation, and fair honourable fight. As a chivalrous and gallant 
youth the latter mode of retribution would have won his preference ; 
a little consideration, however, convinced him that he a friendless un- 
aided squire, could do nothing overtly to injure either Middleton or 
his comrades, without exposing himself to almost certain death. 

His mind chiefly engaged with reflections of this nature, Hugh 
Coulson, after he had ridden over the chain of high-lands which girded 
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the valley in which Mitford Castle was situated, instead of continuing 
his route in the direction of Walter Selby’s fortress at Horton, turned 
the head of his steed towards the county of Cumberland. He was 
aware of Middleton’s hostile intentions towards Lord Graystock ; and 
it occurred to him, that he might be of considerable service to that 
nobleman, if he could convert him into the aggressor, and induce him 
to attack Mitford, instead of tamely awaiting Middleton’s onset in 
his own fortifications, at Graystock. 

The fastness* of this powerful Baron, from which he derived his 
title, stood in a very beautiful district in the county of Cumberland, 
It reared its high haughty towers on the edge of a precipice at the 
foot of which runs a narrow branch of the river Petrill. Towards 
Graystock, therefore, Hugh Coulson rode in the hope of being able 
with the assistance of its proprietor, to bring to condign and speedy 
punishment, the man who had not hesitated to plunder a convent, and 
imprison a Bishop. By good fortune, however, Coulson was saved 
much time, and a great deal of very hard riding. 

He had stopped in order to refresh himself at Hexham, and was 
regaling himself most pleasantly upon a cold leg of mutton, and a 
large black-jack, filled to the brim with foaming and whizzing ale, 
when he was suddenly startled, by a troop of horsemen riding up to 
the door of the inn where he was reposing ; and soon afterwards to 
his infinite surprise, the room he pessessed was entered by Henry 
Beaumont, followed by a warrior, who having his visor up appeared 
to be a person that had reached a good old age. The uncommon 
height of this individual, coupled with his broad chest, and muscular 
proportions, indicated the possession of great strength and agility. He 
had a stoop however: and the long white locks which curled from 
under his helmet round his wrinkled and sun-burnt face, formed, at 
last, a coalition with a beard of nearly the same hue. At the moment 
these individuals entered, Hugh Coulson was without his casque, 
which lay upon the table near him; and consequently, his fair inge- 
nuous countenance, was perfectly visible to the new-comers, 

“Oh!” ejaculated Henry Beaumont in atone of wonder, ‘ This, 
is one of that villain Middleton’s most trusty followers. This very 
youth carried the key of my prison door.” 

Lord Graystock, (such Henry Beaumont’s companion was,) without 
uttering a syllable in reply to the observations just delivered, whistled 
thrice and instantly half a dozen men-at-arms rushed into the room. 

“Let that young man be bound hand and foot, and strictly guarded, 
till my friend and I, take into our consideration what punishment shall 
be inflicted upon him,” said his lordship with a hollow sepulchral 
voice, that sounded like the tolling of a funeral bell. 

This mandate being pronounced with slowness and deliberation, the 
words, * bound hand and foot,’ prepared Hugh Coulson for what was 
to follow, and springing from his seat, he seized his helmet, fixed it 
where it ought to be, and brandishing his sword put himself in a pos- 
ture of defence. 


* In the present day few traces can be discovered either of this ancient structure, or 
of the residence of our Hero—Mitford Castle. 
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‘TI will not lose my liberty without first losing my life,” said Hugh 
Coulson, reddening with indignation. 

‘It is in vain raving in this way ” observed Lord Graystock, letting 
his words trickle one after the other. “If you do not directly give 
your sword to me, I will starve you to death in one of my dungeons 
at Graystock.” 

The dissyllable Graystock had a talismanic influence upon the 
energy of Hugh Coulson. He had no sooner heard that than he 
dropped upon his knees, and begged his lordship would dismiss his 
men for a few seconds, as he had matters of importance to communi- 
cate to him. Lord Graystock was struck at the change in the youth’s 
manner, and immediately beckoned to the soldiers to depart, which 
when they did, his lordship and Henry Beaumont sat down and re- 
quested Coulson to rise. 

“My Lord,” said Hugh, when upon his feet, “the brave knight 
sitting at your side, was right, when he declared I was one of the 
followers of Gilbert Middleton. But I am now, no faithful adherent 
to that worst of robbers, Iam now seeking to revenge myself upon 
him, for a series of injuries I have suffered at his hands, of which till 
lately, I knew nothing. Gilbert Middleton, my Lord, slew my father 
Kenelm Coulson, imprisoned my brethren, and seized the home of my 
ancestors. I think it, therefore, incumbent upon me as the sole sur- 
vivor of my family, to seek my revenge and to aid you with all my might 
in ridding the earth of this monster of iniquity. It was I, who pro- 
cured a warning to be sent to Bishop Beaumont at Darlington, which 
had he, or you Henry Beaumont his brother, obeyed, you would not 
have endured bondage in the Castle of Mitford.” 

* Aye, madman that I was, I treated that bearer of good counsel 
most scurvily,” said Henry Beaumont. 

“And was Kenelm Coulson, my old comrade, your father?” en- 
quired Lord Graystock. 

‘‘T was ordered by Middleton this morning,” continued Coulson 
without noticing the interruption, “to ride to Horton for the purpose 
of conducting from thence to Mitford a few men-at-arms, who are 
intended to form part of a force which will speedily be marched to 
your lordship’s castle at Graystock. Instead, however, of attending 
to this injunction, I am now on my way to obtain an interview with 
no other person than yourself, my lord, and happy, I am, that I have 
met with you thus early in my journey.” 

** Did you merely wish to let me know that Middleton had taken 
part with his hair-brained brother-in-law Adam Swinburn, and was 
meditating an invasion of my little dominions. I was perfectly aware 
of this some time ago,” said Lord Graystock. 

“No,” answered Hugh Coulson ; my object was not to inform you 
of that which I strongly suspected you already knew, but to persuade 
you, my Lord, to seize Gilbert Middleton in his stronghold at Mitford 
without delay. 

“Why that is what I am going to do,” was the rejoinder, “ I was 
with the King at York when he heard of the outrage the robber had 
committed upon the person of the Bishop of Durham, and sure never 
did his Majesty display more indignation than at this most barbarous 
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of actions. I promised the King I would endeavour to sweep the 
rank nuisance from the face of Northumber!: and, and on my way from 
York, with that object in view, I found my friend Beaumont and his 
brother the Bishop, bewnitiae their treatment at Durham, and 
scheming to retaliate upon the Marauder that had been the cause of 
their misadventures. Although, however, my goodly gossip here, 
has united his little band, to that which I brought from York with 
me, we are not yet strong enough to besiege Mitford ; and we are 
now journeying to my castle to obtain a reinforcement.” 

‘My Lord if you will give me eight of your men I will engage to 
tote Middleton a prisoner to Neweastle before the noon of to- 
morrow,” said Hugh Coulson, 

“Impossible,” replied Lord Graystock, “ Did I suspect you 
harboured any idea of betraying me or my men I would have you 
torn in pieces limb from limb,” 

“Tf you were acquainted with my father, Lord Graystock,” rejoined 
Hugh, ** you could not conceive me, his son, capable of so dastardly 
a deed, after I had protested that the wish nearest my heart was, 
to compass the destruction of Northumberland’s bane and curse, 
Gilbert Middleton.” 

“Tf you be of the blood of Kenelm Coulson, I do indeed think, you 
would do all in your ability to avenge your father’s fate. But you 
have been so long among these robbers and cut-throat villains, that 
probably all the honour and love of chivalry, born with you, have by 
means of bad examples, long since become as nothing,” said Lord 
Graystock, 

“T would not have permitted every one, my Lord, to have used 
these words with impunity. ‘Trust me, however, with as many of 
your men-at-arms as I have requested, and I will convince you, I am 
worthy to be the son of Kenelm Coulson. I do not desire you your- 
self to take any part in my plan, how therefore can I betray you, my 
Lord’ There is surely no advantage to be obtained by me, or any 
other person, byacting perfidiously agaiust cight men, who have neither 
gold ner rank.” 

‘The youth speaks fairly,” said Henry Beaumont, “ give him the 
assistance he requires, and I will accompany him myself to Mitford, 
and see that he deals honestly.” 

Lord Graystock agreed that Hugh should have the command of 
eight of his followers, to aid in the stratagem for effecting Middleton’s 
arrest. After a lengthy conversation respecting the various robberies 
and devastation, of the Marauder of Mitford, and when the men and 
their horse, had enjoyed ample refreshment, Hugh Coulson, together 
with Beaumont and the eight men-at-arms, set out for Mitford, whilst 
Lord Graystock, and the remainder of his horsemen bent their way 
to Neweastle, to await the result of Coulson’s enterprise. It was 
Hugh’s object not to approac re Mitford till midnight, consequently, 
he and his companions rode very leisurely along, in order to avoid 
reaching the castle before that prose Darkuess had come long ere 
they reached the valley in which the Marauder’s stronghold was 

itu ited, and, as if the he avens, even, favoured their undert aking, the 
Sky was yncommonly black and cloudy, and long, loud, stormy blasts 
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mingling their own fearful whistle with the portentous groan of the 
forest, swept ever and anon through the old oak trees. 

About fifty yards from the castle moat, stood a small grove com- 
posed of a few fine tall, and juxuriant syeamores, which having no 
other trees near them, seemed as if they disdained to allow their 
lordly branches to teuch even those ot their brethren of the f forest. 
In this shady nook, Hlugh Coulson halted with his little troop, and 
desiring his companions in danger to dismount, and lay aside their 
lances, he told five of the men-at-arms to follow him. 

‘“‘ Hitherto, good youth,” said Henry Beaumont, “ I have permitted 
you to exercise your own j! ndgment i nn every res speety before y howe ver, 
we proceed a step further, [ beg to know how you intend to cross the 
moat without disturbing the sentinels on the walls of the fortress 2” 

“We shall not teuch water to-night,” replied Hugh iu a toue of 
pleasantry. 

“We cannot, then, enter that castle,” was Beaumont’s rr cjoinder, 
“The bridge, of course, bas been drawn up long since.” 

“You do not, Phope, distrust me, Henry Beaumont ?” enquired 
Coulson. 

* Certainly not, or | wouldn't have come thus far with you, but, | 
really should like to be acquainted with the mode i in which you Purpose 
finding admission into that den of iniquity,” said Beaumont. 

a ‘dine three of the men with the horses in this thicket, and you, 
with the rest, obey me,” answered Hugh. 

* Hugh, accordingly, followed by Beaumont, and five of the re- 
tainers led the way towards the bank of the Wansbeek. Kuowing 
as Coulson did from long usage every part of Mitford Castle, and its 
vicinity, he suddenly stopped, dark though it was, at a hillock within 
a few yards of the edge of the river, and said to his comrades, * here 
our operations must commence ” He pricked the turf in several places 
with his sword, until he heard the point of the weapon grate against 
stone. He then fell upon his knees, and tore away several large flakes 
of sod, so that presently the edge, and part of the surface of a flag, 
could be felt. 

“ Two of you help me in pulling up this stone,” said Coulson, gasp- 
ing and flurried. 

Two assisted him, with all their prodigious strength, and after 
toiling and groaning for some minutes, they at length sueceeded in 
drawing up the flag, and to their great surprise, Lord Graystock’s 
followers and Henry Beaumont perceived a cavity of considerable 
size, for which the flat stone had served the purpose of a cover. 
Coulson, immediately, leaped into the hollow, and taking from bis 
bosom a key, he opened with some difficulty an iron door, The 
soldiers, on seeing this, looked at each other, and said nothing. 

“This,” said Hugh Coulson, “is the entrance to a subterraneous 
passage which le ads inte the Cc alii It has hot been much used of 
late, but I have no donbt whatever of our being able to make our 

way without difficulty to the sleeping apartment of Middleton, and 
there seize him unarmed and uuprepared.” 

“ By the rood,” muttered one of the me u-at-arms, ** it isa murky 
spot for a Christian to enter. Without torch to guide us, I fear we 
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shall stumble, make a noise, and then be massacred without a possi- 
bility of defending ourselves.” 

“Tut, tut,” answered | Coulson, “the bottem is as smooth as the 
turf you are standing upén, and I know every turn and corner so well, 
that we cannot, by any njeans, get wrong. It was only the other day 
[assisted iv bringing the body of a poor wretch that had been hanged, 
along this very passage for the purpose of throwing it privately into 
the Wansbeck with a stone at the neck. But, come, time is precious, 
and we are wasting it.” 

* May not other dead bodies have been brought out of this hole as 
well as that you mention,” said another of the soldiers, shrugging his 
shoulders, aud though in the field of battle a very brave man, he 
nevertheless hinted something about ghosts and spectres. 

“Tt isa formidable and a dingy place after all, master Hugh,” said 
Henry Beaumont, *‘ and were I not resolved to reward Gilbert Mid- 
dleton for knocking me down, and making me a prisoner, King Edward 
himself, shouldn’t persuade me to enter it. No alternative, however, 
we have, so go on, and we will follow.” 

Coulson, therefore, without more delay, began the subterraneous 
journey, his companions cheering each other in whispers, stepping 
slowly and cautiously behind him. The passage was high enough for 
a man of moderate height to walk with a little stooping, and in 
breadth, might be, perhaps, scarcely a yard. The party had advanced 
some distance, without any interruption, and the courage of Beaumont 
and the men-at-arms appeared to increase, when the occurrence of an 
accident, certainly very trifling, somewhat disconcerted them. One 
of the soldiers, placing his hands every step he took on the clay walls 
of the passage, unhappily grasped with his right, a cold slimy, mon- 
strous toad, and the loathsome, and noxious reptile, darting from his 
touch in fear, caused the flesh of the poor warrior almost to creep 
from his bones. He fell, terror-stricken into the arms of his comrade 
at his back, and persisted in saying he had been seized by the icy, 
clammy hand of a corpse. Some minutes elapsed before this terrified 
man could be induced to proceed. 

Before they had gone much further, Henry Beaumont, happening 
to stumble over, as he suspected, a stone, stooped down to discover 
whether such was the case or not, and instead of feeling a stone, he 
felt, oh! horror, the scull of a human being, with the hair and part 
of the flesh still upon it. The sweat of agony stood in large drops on 
Henry’s brow, on making such a discovery, amid such darkness, and 
in such a horrible vault. He did not mention it, however, to his com- 
panions, knowing it would only increase that terror which was already 
ou the point of usurping all sway in their bosoms. Soon after this 
painful, nay, harrowing and petrifying incident, they reached the 
dungeon from which the passage led to the open air. 

“If the door of this internal prison is locked,” said Henry Beau- 
mont, ‘we may go back again.” 

“ Ah,” answered Coulson, and his lips quivered with emotion as he 
spoke, ** I took special care before I left Mitford that we should find 
the door ready to open at our bidding,” and so saying, he groped till 
he found it, and geutly drew it open. 

~ 
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Hugh and his companions now ascended a narrow stair-way, which 
bronght them to along and lofty arched passage, leading past the 
entrance hal) to the higher rooms of the castle. Having left the 
lower, darker, and more unfrequented regions, the real danger of their 
expedition now commenced. As they passed, silently, and on tip-toe, 
the door of the hall, which happened to be ajar, they saw by the 
light of the dying embers on the hearth, a number of retainers slecp- 
ing on the floor, and on benches. 

“Oh, God! if they should waken we are dead men,” whis; ered 
Hugh Coulson, 

Fortunately, however, the fumes of wine were in the heads of the 
sleepers, and Coulson and his companion, made their way nninter- 
ruptedly to the door of the bed-room of Gilbert Middleton, Here 
each drew his sword. 

uf May the virgin proteet us, ar d give us strength to accomplish 
object,” said Coulso: as he 


« 


, panting aud eager, “seize him 
should his wife scream, | will prevent her continuing to do sO, 
Middleton, so that he may not be able to create an alarm, and on 
victory is complete.” 

After uttering these words, Hugh opened the door, and himself ard 
the rest obtained admission into the apartment. A lamp hung from 
the ceiling, and shewed Middleton and his lovely Matilda steeping 
ona low couch, with little Henry, their only boy, betwixt them. This 
scene of love and peace seemed to deprive the intruders of the power 
to break the stillness of the room by arresting the man whom they 
all abhorred. They looked on Gilbert, his beautiful wife, and his 
rosy child, aud then they looked upon each other. They were nerve- 
less, they were enchanted. The boy, however, awoke, and broke the 
spell. The poor innocent, on opening his eyes, and secing the seven 
tall, dark men around the bed, elung to his mother, and eried, * Oh, 
there be men going to kill us.” Matilda staitled up, enfolding her 
child in her arms, but ere a word fell fiom her lips, the dagger of 
Haugh Coulson, was buried in her bosom, and in that of her boy. 
Middietows drunken slumber at that instant left him. Perhaps dis- 
pelled by the last groan of his wife. He leaped from his bed, and 
grasping an aye which lay near, and which had unfortanately not been 
perceived by his enemies, he cleft in twain the head of Coulson ata 
single blow, as yet unconscious that his boy and his Matilda were no 
more. The men-at-arms were paralysed at the rapadity with which 
this deed was done. 


_ 


Henry Beaumont, however, lost not his presence 
of mind at this awful moment, but ran to the side of the bed opposite 
to that on which Middleton stood with his eyes glaring like a demon, 
turned down a little way the bed clothes, and displayed to the mad- 
dened husband the gory wound on the fair bosom of his wife. Beau- 
mont mistook the effect which this sight would have upon the doting 
Middleton, No seouer did he matk the blood that stained the marble 
whiteness, than, throwing away his weapon, he leaped at one spring 
over the bed to the spot where Beaumont was standing, seized him 
with his right hand by the hip, and a Herculean, lion, gripe, ani by 
the neck with his left, and raising him aloft as if he had been an 


infant, as far as the length of his powerful arms would permit, he 
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hurled him to the oaken floor, with a erash, that shivered his head 
and back as if they had been glass. With this effort, the energy of 
Middleton was gone. He looked at his livid wife and child for a few 
seconds, hid his face in his hands, aud fell powerless and senseless 
upon the bed. 

The men-at-arms, meanwhile, seeing the person whom they sought 
thus insensible, and hearing no dis turbance among the inmates of the 
castle, began to recover their fortitude, of which the sudden and 
terrific events we have depicted, bereaved them, and determined upon 
carrying Middleton from the castle whilst in this impotent condition. 
Four of them, accordingly, took Gilbert in their arms, whilst the 
fifth went before them with the lamp which they had cut from the top 
of the room, ‘They proceeded as cautiously and as silently down the 
stairs with their burden, as the »y possibly could, and so excessive had 
been the intoxication of Middleton’s followers, that not one of them 
was awakened from his deep and oppressive lethargy either by the 
noise in the Marauder’s apartment, or by the steps of his conquerors 
as they bore him past the hall down to the subterraneous passage. 
The light produced from the lamp rendered the return of Lord 
Giraystock’s soldiery to their companions in the wood, a matter of 
great facility. Middleton, when the night breeze blew upon his brow, 
hegan to revive; but by reason of his extreme weakness he was 
incapable of speaking above a whisper, while the soldiers bound his 
hands behind him, and wrapping him in a large mantle, placed him on 
horseback, before one of their comrades. The party rede rapidly to 
Neweastle, and soon after dawn, Gilbert Middleton, once the dread of 
Northumberland and the adjacent counties, was brought feeble, and 
a captive, into the presence of Lord Graystock. 

Middleton soon afterwards was taken by the King’s order from 
Newcastle to London, and was there tried for, and found guilty of, 
many heinous and fearful crimes. With that elaborate cruelty peculiar 
to the age, he was hanged, drawn, and quartered, and one part of his 
body was exposed in Loudon, another in Bristol, another in Dover, and 
another in Neweastle. 

Walter Selby, who succeeded to the command of Middleton's ban- 
ditti, failed not to revenge the death of his associate. In the disguise 
ofa minstrel he procured an interview with Lord Graystock whilst 
the latter was staying with a friend in Gateshead, and with his 
characteristic cunning, after amusing his lordship during a feast with 
the harp, contrived to throw poison into his drinking cup, and almost 
immediate death was the consequence. After this feat, Walter left 
Mitford Castle, and retired with the robbers to Horton, whence, how- 
ever, he soon departed to a fortress in Liddesdale, where his band 
was dispe rsed, and he himself taken by David the Second, King of 
Scotland, and executed without trial, judge, or jury, for his manifold 
iniquities. What beeame of Philip Twizell and the fiery Adam 
Swinburn, the chronicle saith not. 





W.L. H. 

















































GOING TO THE BAR. 


A LETTER FROM A YOUNG TEMPLAR TO HIS FRIEND. 


Dear —————-, 


Your desire is that I should give you my advice about going to the 
English bar, and in the event of my opinion being favorable, you 
request me to set down a full list of the qualifications natural and 
acquired which Leconceive to be essentially requisite to success in 
the profession of an advocate. I dare not veuture to adrése you upon 
so important a subject, but I will relate simply my own manner of 
proceeding, from which, I doubt not, you will be able to extract my 
Opinion, 

I am emboldened to this course, because I know, by daily experience, 
that almost all ardent, youthful spirits meet with the same dampers, 
the same invidious opponents. You will net have to encomunter all the 
same difficulties which I had, but some of them are common to us both, 
and if I can remove or lessen any one of them, my trouble will be 
fully compensated. 

A slight and purely accidental conversation with a stranger whom 
I met at --——,, upon the subjects of law and legislation, suddenly 
brought the idea into my mind of going to the English bar. 1 cogi- 
tated but a moment, I searcely waited or wished for any encourage- 
ment, and farther reflection but strengthened my resolve. When I 
had fully determined, I remember saying to myself, “@G , and 
1D ——, whom I formerly knew at se hool, are there. [then felt my- 
self their equal at least, and w hy not! By which arguments my 
resolution was confirmed in less time than you can read these words. 
f will not now dispute its rashness. If you judge my determination 
by the measure of time employed in forming it, I anticipate your 
severest censure. It was indeed momentary, a mere ‘lash, yet it seemed 
at ouee to become part of my existence, an unc hangeable resolve. I 
know not if you have ever experieneed such epochas. ‘They are rare 
in my existence, but when they come they act as destructives to all 
the thrice cogitated plans. ‘The most matured reflections, the most 
approved maxims give place to them. Think me a wild speeulatist if 
you choose, but I will add that I believe these spontaneous visitations 
of omuiscience are the rewards of the indus try of the mind, the answers 
to the ardent glowings of the aspiring enthusiast, the untraceable 
effects which providence works out without sign or warning. These 
moments of power seem, indeed, to spring from particular casts of 
thought, tones of feeling, and study. But many are the mediate 
canses which must have contributed to bring them about. Their 
effects are, according to my philosophy, to throw the mind ages for- 
ward towards maturity. They act as destroyers to the yearnings of 
despair. You will look in vain for a warning of the inv ment of their 
coming, but cherish a lively faith in their recurrence, ‘ead for them 
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carefully and industriously, wait for them with patient resignation, 
aud sooner or later they will not fail to present themselves to your 
acceptance. The husbandman scatters the seed in the bosom of the 
earth, he kuows that if the soil be fertile, the seed will shew itself in 
due season, he goes home contented with having performed his share 
of duty, and then confides in the will of the ruler of the elemerts to 
prodnece or destroy, and knowing that no siumber seals the eve of 
Providence, hopes and trusts in Him for a plentiful harvest. 

‘I'wo days and two nights, however, must pass before I could pre- 
pare for my journey, and a most perplexing time I found it in my then 
state of mind. JT attempted to read, but could not. Began to build 
castles in the air, which was easy and pleasing enough, At length I 
took my seat in the coach for London. 

[ fancied it stopped an hour at every inn we came to. [ can remem- 
ber the name of every tavern upon the road. 

After three long days had lingered away from the moment of my 
determination to leave my native town, I arrived in London. 

As I was set down at Temple Bar, [ soon found my destined haven, 
a magnificent building in the Temple. After losing myself some time 
iv its spacious corridors, I began to knock at every portal I came to 
above and below. At length one was opened to me by a little, polite, 
grey-headed, elderly man, with a pen in his mouth, and a roll of 
parchment in his hand, I searcely knew what to ask. JT bowed re- 
spectfully, and was ata loss how to break my business to him. He 
busily pulled his spectacles down, which were resting on his forehead, 
and after eyeing me fora short moment bade me walk in. Then 
replacing his indispensables (as be called them,) upon his brow, and 
after shortly taxing his recollection, with as mach confidence in his 
divination of my business as though I had entered into a full relation 
of it, at once m: ide known to me the nec cessary preliminary instructions, 
There was an obstacle in limine which gold itself could not remove, 
but the more powerful * open sesame,” or signatures of some couple 
of barristers of the same inn, with the assistance of between thirty and 
forty sovereigus most joyfully disbursed, my name, age, and parentage 
were fully entered in the language and character of the olden time in 
the books of the honourable society of—no matter what, nor whe- 
ther itis the one I should have entered had I been thoroughly ac- 
quainted with its constitutions, customs, and statutes. Suffice it to 
say the students of it are for the most part contented, many are even 
proud of our inn, but some there are who will be ever complaining. 
lf they ean do nothing else agreeable, they say our inn is not the 
Corinthian, we are not all of the highest order, of course no one in- 
clades himself in the exception, neither are we of the Tuscan entirely. 
Each however hears and repeats till he believes that the inn into 
which he has been fortuitously thrown, possesses some proud advan- 
tages over every other. The only lament, I believe, which is general, 
is the sad falling off in the nature of the pride of the present feasters 
compared to the noble spirits of the Knights Templars of ancient 
days, who are so admir: ably described by Sir Walter Scott They 
did not sit then as though they feared to be judged and sentenced 
clernally soul and body by the slightest remark they might throw 
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forth. Distinguished by their many noble actions, they spoke their 
thoughts unshackled as they rose. 

A very common compl: Lint against us, and more particularly by our 
ever jovial, companionable Irish fe ‘llow-students, is our unsociable 
taciturnity. ‘This disorder, however, seems epidemical in England. 
CowrerR, before he wrote his Conversation, hi id ke pt his terms in an 
English inn of court, and doubtless thought of one while writing the 
following lines. ‘They contain a faithful delineation of the feeling 
of those who seem to be wishing but fearing to converse :— 

“J pity bashful men who feel the pain 
Of fancied scorn and undeserved disdain, 


And bear the marks, upon a blushing face, 
Of needless shame and self imposed disgrace. 
bal * - aa > * > ol 
For ever aiming at the world’s esteem, 

Our self-importance ruins its own scheme. 
In other eyes our talents rarely shewn, 
Become at length so splendid in our own 
We dare not risk them inte publie view, 
Lest they miscarry of what seems their dee. 


’ 


Thus settled then, Wi ith five ye: irs for ( a rat ive study in prospect, | 
found time to reflect upon my precipitate ¢ onduet, and upon the strang 
circumstance of my beirg so suddenly struck with admiration of, 


enthusiastically entering, a — of which Thad never thought 
for one moment in my life of becoming a member, but had ever, till 
then, been disgusted at the bare mention of a law book. 

And it was not till I had got thus far that Isat down to review 
and contemplate the various prospects which lay in clusters in the 
distance. ‘The more I gazed the fonder I grew, the farther they 
appeared, the more they became endeared to my fancy. But the more 
I traced the intermediate hills I had to climb, and saw the rivers I 
must wade, the less I desired to leave my reverie and pursue my jour- 
ney. I became ehained fora time to destructive inactivity. In the 
midst of my feeble but foundering reflections, night came and co- 
vered my torpid shame with her grateful mantle. A period of time 
spent in the sweet re pose of sleep, refreshed the weariness of my body, 
and banished the rotting tndelence from my mind. My enthusiasm 
enabled me to make the first stages, and Tcan now assure you that by the 
advance I have made I find no journey more delightful- [am already 
encouraged to go on, and am sometimes amused by looking back for 
the mountains whose ascent fatigued me in the outset. I am obliged 
to use a microscope to discover them. It nevertheless seems true that 
the farther I proceed, the more steep and rugged seems the way; but 
being accustomed to progress on, I derive pleasure from every obstacle, 
even before it is overcome. 

I have certainly grown delighted with the profession [T have entered. 
At the period of my inauguration, my mind was more fixed upon ends 
than means. I can now say if [have not entirely lost sight of the 
end, it is with indifference [ think upon it. The pleasure is all trans- 
ferred from the end to the means. “ Man must have many ends in 
view besides the distant far end, but they conduet him pleasantly to 
it, are subordinate, and are in some way or other capable of being 
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referred to that, and derive their satisfaction or an addition of hap- 
piness from that.” ‘There is scarcely an action or a look from which 
useful or amusing reflection may not be drawn, and the great secret 
of happiness is habituating yourselfto what is good, looking within your- 
self, viewing things in their right light. A man may gradually make 
that delightful which was once irksome to him. Formerly the habit 
of society had taken such powerful hold of me, that I was uneasy and 
wretched if without company. I fancied there was no real friendship 
in the world if detained a few moments at an appointment. Thought 
and study have tuught me a iseful lesson, this hot anxiety for com- 
pany is quite subsided. I can now feel gratefully indebted to any 
furtuitous circumstance, as it gives oceasion to an exercise of my 
philosophy, Nothing grows faster upon the mind, and unless dis- 
couraged will sooner overthrow all its good principles, than this inno- 
vating melancholy and ill humour which arise from the distaste of 
being alone. Whereas the cultivating and encouraging of constant 
reflection and universal benevolence fortify the mind and produce their 
certain rewards, If, indeed, at any time I Janguish into depression, 
or feel a moment’s despair, [ have a resource which proves an infal- 
lible elixir. You will think me obstinacy personified when you read 
it. I take a cool review of the passionate dissuasions inflicted upon 
me by my friends at -~-—— upon giving their advice on the subject 
of my letter. Thope you will be able to use the same consolations 
with the like effect, should you ever need them. Will you believe 
that Iam often stimulated to persevere when contemplating the vast 
and stupendous difheulties I have to encounter, upon recollecting the 
very discouraging and bitter proguostications which these advisers 
uusolicitedly poured upon me at parting. Whenever I think of the 
scenes which took place, f taney [hear them still, [see them now before 
me. The remembrance of themsets my teeth on edge. Their hearts said 
they yearn d for my welfare, the tears of gentle pity or genuine sorrow 
bedewed their venerablecheeks. Poor young man, they ejaculated, heav- 
ing deep and laboured sighs, he is quite lost. W ‘hat a sad irretrievable 
act of stupidity, said one. Quite, quite sacrificed, said another. The 
lad was clever at accounts, and no one would have made a better farmer. 
B. I overheard spluttering, silly coxcomb, vain Jack-an-apes, to have 
thus overrated himself, a mere pigmy to my Jack, my boy should de- 
molish him in quick time! Another, (for I had there even one defen- 
der,) thought [was well enough if Thad but been sensible and let 

well alone. All this and much more I was obliged to endure. Will 
you credit that F. and H. severally invited me to dine and drink te: 

expressly to heap on me their portion of indigestible admonition. My 
indifference was quite irritating. They reddened, grew pale, now cool, 
now heated with surprise and concern at my col > a Would they 
trouble themselves thus about any one for whom they had not the 
sincerest affection, and whose interest was not dear to them? I bowed 
with thankful gratitude for their anxious but disinterested solicitude. 
Without giving me time, or seeming to require any answer, they inter- 
rogated me as to my motives, my views, my expectations, the neces- 
sary means to pass through this ruinous ordeal, construed my silence 
iuto an approbation of their remarks, and a tacit ackvowledgment of 
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the force of these unanswerable queries. Then gathering up breath 
for fresh thunder, they poured forth a power of discouraging argu- 
ments, with a cogency of reason, and an amplitude of illustration 
which left no room for a reply. They reiterated them with impressive 
and appalling voice, and a vehemence of gesture which I have never 
seem surpassed by the most terrific declaimers, natural or artificial, of 
any profession. 

How would this discouraging advice once have disconcerted and 
infuenced me in my conduct. How grateful I should have been to 
my pilots, my deliverers, but the boundaries which once held my mind 
in had now burst, my spirit had overflown. It was now laughably 
vain to try to bring it back into its former course, or put it into con- 
fine, the very boundaries in fact served now to exclude what they 
had before so safely enclosed, their strenuous oppositions could nothing 
affect me, nay, farther, I even began to suspect some envious or mali- 
cious design lurking in all this show of charitable benevolence. But 
this suspicion was soon removed from my breast, by the more than 
assumed solemnity of their asseverations, and the pious manner in which 
they called Heaven to witness the sincerity of their intentions. They 
intreated me for God’s sake to reflect and weigh well what I was 
about to enterprize. 

They were paralyzed at the thought. They carefully and minately 
mapped out every rock and quicksand, real or imaginary, from which 
I could never escape. ‘The insurmountable difficulties were innumer- 
able, they instanced themselves and many other geniuses of the highest 
order, who had never dared to attempt so hazardous an undertaking, 
nor aspired to move from that situation in which it had pleased God 
to place them, but had made themselves contented with their present 
circumstances and they had always been happy. 

But the more I thought upon having shaken off this dependence, the 
more confirmed was my satisfaction, [ seemed to them doubtless re- 
markably pertinacious aud foolbardy, [ endeavoured to retaliate with 
their own weapons, cited to them the example of the unworthy servant, 
but my arguments were overpowered by weighty odds, viz., fifty or 
aixty years experience, against which sanguine hopes, fixed faith, 
determiued ardour, and the self-deceiving vanity of enthusiastic youth, 
were a very incompetent match. I left them forboding ills, in a 
toue which made me think they hoped their realization, and forctelling 
my hasty return soured and horrified at pouring over the dusty tomes 
of dry uninteresting legal lore. These recollections are still a per- 
petual stimulus to exertion, I have no wish to know how my friends 
chew the cud of their disappointment, nor do I exult in my strength, 
but give all thanks with an humble spirit to the bountiful dispenser of 
all fortitude and perseverance. The truth is, ] had ever been seeking 
advice from some object or other of ideal perfection, some beau ideal 
for imitation, romantic youth's fairy vision, and had been, I grieve to 
reflect, led obsequiously astray much too often by such Will-o'-the- 
Wisps. I withdrew disgusted and desperate with disappointments, I 
had ever placed too much dependance on others for my happiness, I 
at once determined to think and act for myself, I now felt that the 
blessed faculty of reason was uot so equally dispensed without design, 



































opinions and advice, but to temper them with my own reason, and act 
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1 vowed in future not to depend implicitly on others’ counsel, to hear 


upon my own judgment, this course I have adopted, and am compara- 
tively happy in finding an improvement in my labours from its practice. 

The above observations contain the history of my going to the 
English Bar, and some of the impediments attempted to be interposed. 
I hope you will not think your time wholly lost’ in reading them, as I 
think they obviate the necessity of giving you my advice upon that 
subject, especially as you may collect as full an answer from them to 
the first part of your request as you can reasonably desire of me. 
[ suspect it will act merely as a pleasing confirmation of your pre- 
determination, Forgive me if I judge of you by my measure of con- 
duct, but you remind me of the story of the fair creature in the 
Spectator, who asked a lady’s advice about marrying. Her adviser 
assiduously endeavoured to dissuade her from the match, and began 
to abuse the intended husband, but she was begged to desist, as the 
marriage had been consummated a fortnight. Suppose my opinion 
were unfavourable, were [even to attempt to dissuade, would you 
implicitly obey one who had himself disregarded all counsel? You 
will say my advisers were then incapable of judging. Oh, bless you, 
I still receive advice and even reproof, the first should excite ardour, 
and the latter, Solomon says, should engender love, I even suffer 
myself at times to be thoroughly convineed of my error in entering 
this arduous profession, which conviction of error you have heard was 
impracticable before I committed it. My advisers instance their own 
difficulties, and then enforce the necessity of possessing a powerful 
genius and an active mind to succeed, yet they have succeeded, they 
add, without interest, worked their way up as they callit. LownI 
am at times sensibly depressed by the force of the many cogent truths 
they advance about inability. Attimes I am quite disconraged at the 
want of interest, and many other obstacles and disadvantages which 
impede my progress. But these evanesce and vanish upon calling up 
oue drop of cool reflection. I find [ have been striking upon the old 
wek, viz, the old Jeau ideal, which has merely assumed a new ap- 
pearance. Upon an honest comparison and a slight glimpse of things 
as they are, down sink these scare-crow theories, this hypothetical 
perfection. A view of things as they are leaves room for every one 
to essay and reasonably hope for any thing. Let things as they are 
then be your encouragement, if you will you may turn your regards 
to the most exalted models, and direct your endeavours to what you 
conceive ought to be. You cannot sink below what is, you may if 
you choose emulate and imitate the most successful and perfect of 
orators. [think you may reasonably aspire to surpass mauy of the 
existing models both in art and success. 

And now, my dear friend, for a few remarks upon the indispeusable 
\ualifiecations which I hope will be more acceptable and satisfactory 
than any advice I could give—I see youscore under the words indis- 
pensable qualifications, aud then (modestly enough, I allow) enumerate 
your already acquired endowments, and J cannot help recollecting and 
alding to these your natural ones, which cannot but be of important 
service to you. Noble feelings, high aspirations, boundless hope with 
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an enviable share of discretion place their possessor upon an exalted 
eminence, make him inattentive to the verbiage of those who cannot 
possibly know or understand his faculties, yet will be ever chattering 
on and prattling out advice. These are qualifications which spur him 
forward and stimulate exertion, which make him totally disregard al] 
obstacles depending upon unremitting exertion, and these must be 
highly advantageous to you. And what will not assiduity overcome 
and accomplish, 
** Possunt quia posse videntur.” 
Remember the old couplet too— 


* Despair of nothing which you may obtain, 
Unwearied diligence the point will gain.” 


You must be a student for the period of five years. If you had taken 
a degree at cither university but three, before the end of which period 
you will disburse much and cannot expect to reap any pecuniary 


emoluments. 

Five years for aman at your time of life may seem an endless 
period to be merely a listeuer, an observer, a student, but you will not 
find five years even too long hereafter, you will find them pass away, 
however industriously you work, without your having acquired as much 
legal knowledge as you hoped, and certainly not more than is neces- 
sary. Nevertheless, for my own part, I cannot help thinking that 
with close applic ition, five years will be sufficient to acquire not only 
all the legal knowledge a junior is expected to possess, but enough to 
secure him in a short time a considerable number of clients without 
the aid of interest, or what is vulgarly called hugging attornies. 

But even at the end of five years or double that time, you cannot 
expect very much emolument, excepting always by the closest appli- 
cation, nor is it reasonable to expect much. Does it not mostly 
happen that the common mechanic when he has served seven years 
apprenticeship, has to go a considerable time with a finisher, and 
sacrifice his labour before he can get employment in his trade, how 
much less then in this profession can any one hope to find full and 
immediate occupation, <A junior for some years does not look for, nor 
can he reasonably expect to be entrusted with any very important case, 
for to understand one well it is necessary to be acquainted with many. 
He should therefore, if he would get early emolument by his profes- 
sion, closely comply with these rules, never be idle, always do your 
best, all the fruits which we can hope to gather here depend upon 
industry and perseverance. 

As to your age, when I reflect upon the difficulty as well as the 
importance of making a favourable impression upon a first appearance, 
I cannot but think the age of two or three and thirty is early enough 
to be called to the English bar. 

If a man who has passed several years in preparing himself to appear 
before the public, is not at that age qualified to make his best ap- 
pearance before any tribunal; if at that age he has not brought him- 
self to feel that he is a man, and that those around him are also but 
men, that they are all in the same race running for the same prizes, 
and prepared himself to resist those who will endeavour to retard his 
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progress, or push him aside by main strength if they cannot overtake 
him by their agility; if he does not bear in mind that after he has 
once lost his chance that it will be too late then to resolve to act 
differently ; if he does not reflect that it will be too late to make 
courageous determinations, or to regret his defaleations when his 
opportunity is passed ; if he is not at that age clothed with the steel 
coat of confidence, and within by his honest intentions, if he has not 
acquired the determination vigilently and undeviatingly to pursue his 
own cruise in his own way, without being turned away by malice or 
envy, he will not only be unable to advance the general interests of 
mankind, but even to support his own necessary dignity. Such a man 
will be an indifferent disregarded being, an object of pity, singled out 
as a diffident modest man, an object of scorn or merriment to the 
bold vulgar, and of pity to the confident well bred. A man who 
allows himself to be thus cast ont of the ranks of men by some over- 
bearng person, who makes five thousand a-year by his impudence 
and apathy, 1 is not a fit man to enceunter the rongh tide which flows 
in this stream of contention, L tremble for the fate of him who can 
reason upon these overbearing qualities for an instant, and suffer hime 
self to be so disconeerted and baffled of his power, hope, and desires, 
as to be afflicted by it Who can fail to impute to one 
thus silenced by noise, pas lan imity, ignorance au d — c ility, the 
proper names for diffidence, modesty and geutleness in men. Although 
the instances of weak men at the bar are very numereus, [ am proud 
of the acquaintance of several junior barristers who are honourable 
exceptions, and are not unworthy of notice and imitation. R—, B—, 
and many others are fastly rising in their profession, and substantially 
too, because by industry and merit borrowed assistance or 
extraordinary natural endowments. Such industrious men get much 
and deserve all they get. 


to despair, 


without 


But others, of whom you have so often read, (and these must always 
be the greater part of the juniors) sit idle and unknown, wasting their 
precious time in the back henches, almost unseen : 


uid useless, save at 
times to eateh 


, langh at, and republish the fun of some mighty senior, 
These, though unknown here, are all gems in their own circle, living 


in sweet content upon their friends’ applanse. 


They even are killing 
di 


igs, when alone who ean fight conquer and destroy by the power of 
their knowledge and eloquence. At times perhaps the *y havea friendly 
fee to strut with or swear by, but lazy and difident men remain com- 
paratively briefless for years. 

You remind me of the failures of B— and G—, but I beg you to 
think for a moment upon the course they followed, what are their 
pursuits ? what works have they pored over by day or night? what 
are their opinions of study! You might aptly enough ask them the 
question which the ant put to the grasshopper when she went to borrow 
some grains of her, singing “ what were you doing all the summer ?” 
“ singing,” answered the grasshopper, then dance now” 
was the reply, and is that which the il must expect. 

B— assured me he had not looked into a law book during the 
whole five years he was a student, and now he is convineed, he ‘often 
reiterates, that a man picks up enough knowledge of law by studying 


‘singing ¢ 
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cases when business comes in: adding, “* who can bear to fag without 
recompence !?” G—, too thinks sufficient may be caught up by lolling 
on the benches of a court of justice or attending debating clubs, would 
it not be unreasonable to expect they should be otherwise than brief- 
less? 

Need I offer one remark upon these short-sighted, narrow-minded, 
fallacious, destructive conceits ? 

The particulars of an individual case may involve many points 
simple to a man who is well-grounded in the principles of law, yet 
each will create confusion and difficulty to the unread junior. Igno- 
rance upon the most trifling point, may work unknown injury to him, 
in a profession where a slight mistake may lead to inevitable ruin, 
He must wade through many cases, and understand their applications 
and different bearings well, before he can do justice to one. How many 
are there who live dozingly on, content with the small talk of the day 
and the sweet seductive blandishments of indolence, satisfied in their 
own powerful resources, yet uncertain where to fix their changing 
minds, and after living upon hopes, wishes and expectations, finding 
their feelings unaided by exertions, purchase a sinecure or retire upon 
their fortunes, those who cannot endure the fag, fancy the pulpit a 
fitter place to display their powers, and accept a benefice in the gift 
of a friend, leaving the le gal for the clerical profession, where they 
often spe nnd the remainder of their lives in torpid inactivity. I con- 
fess I have often been surprised that men are not oftener tempted by 
their exertions to verify some of the prognostications of their relatives, 
and realize their own auticipations and desires by trying to deserve 
the plaudits which they had prematurely and unmeritedly received. 
But though young men for the most part possess pride, and a bound- 
less share of ambition, there are few resolute enough to rouse their 
dormant energies and rescue themselves from contempt by an_unre- 
mitting assiduity. Let this spur for the industrious be your comfort. 
There is no royal road to ability. Though you may not be so sanguine 
as to anticipate the great fortune of these rar@ ave 8, [ think you 
need not be terrified by the eruel destinies of the cacklers. Neither 
the endless fag, the hard times, wor expected alterations need terrify 
or discomfort you. We should all desire to accelerate rather than 
retard improvement, but improvements in laws cannot work the upright 
injury. Facilitating remedies by speed or cheapness, will, I sincerely 
believe, ever increase instead of diminish the number of suits, and I 
cannot help adding, when there is no longer employment for just, 
honourable and useful exertions, let industry betake itself to other 
channels. 

But these bug-bears are the constant and favourite topic of your 
lazy, talking drone ‘8, your jealous or envious advisers, or your hypo- 
chondriac, who pulling down his face, whines out in ignorance and 
error be still or you will go back. There are too many of all trades 
and prefessions. I will not say how far true the rogues chance to be 
in this last observation at present, especially as to the legal profession, 
but I think no dread need ever be cherished of beneficial alterations, 
or lack of employment for the prudent industrious in any profession, 
not even I am afraid in the useless profession of the law, especially iu 
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so populous and commercial a country as Britain, Some assert that 
even genius, talent and worth if unaccompanied by interest are 
doomed—* doomed I think they call it’—to be kept in the back 
ground, 

Is this a fact, is genius kept back in England in the nineteenth 
century, and more especially at the English bar? How much of it, 
I ask, is so retarded, and where does it exist? do not believe this 
report, genius will make herself known. It is to say there is light in 
darkness. Nothing isso much desired or so soon discovered as genius, 
especially at the bar. 

There are men there capable of estimating merit,and ready to 
appreciate worth. 

They winnow away the chaff with a broad and powerful fan, but 
the smallest seeds of ability are there industriously disseminated, and 
no soil is more favourable to their growth. The sparks of genius are 
there best elicited, praise soon kindles them up, aud fame blows them 
inte a pure bright and living flame, the atmosphere is congenial to 
their increase, and no rays are more active in their diffusion. 

A young man of talent cannot keep three years terms among the 
most taciturn students, live among the profession and attend the 
courts, without his endowments being known and duly appreciated. 
You are, I doubt not, tolerably acquainted with Cicero de aratore, 
a most terrifying work toa student. The endowments, natural and 
acquired which he enumerates as necessary to de an orator, can never 
be possessed by any one. Cicero himself totally neglected many of 
his principal rules. All the books which [ have read upon the study 
of law, and the requisites for an orator, add to his list of indispensable 
qualifications merely the knowledge of every thing else which has 
since been discovered or invented. IT certainly shall] not attempt to 
offer any argument against possessing an universal knowledge, nor 
pretend to prove the impracticability of obtaining this desideratum, but 
leaving these visions as repu!sive and unreal theories, FT avill venture to 
make a few remarks, not upon what should be, but upon the actual 
practice and qualifications of the most successful members of the legal 
profession, which [am convinced you will think far enough removed 
from the beau ideal theories of advisers, to give you sufficient con- 
fidence in yourself. How often has my mind been employed in think- 
ing on the famous orators, 

«Those antients whose resistless eloquence, 
Wielded at will the fierce democratie ; 
Shook th’arsenal and fulmined over Greece, 
To Macedon and Artaxerxes’ throne.” 


How have T all my life been thirsting to hear and see them imitated, 
and thinking with Seneca, “ .Womines amplius oculis quam auribus 
eredunt, longum iter est per precepta breve et efficax per exempla.” 
I have often hastened into court to single out the perfect models for 
imitation, which reading and imagination have assisted in creating, 
and round I go in quest of them, alas! I come away sadly disappointed. 
There is no man, I think I may say, without derogation from any par- 
ticular one, who possesses a perfect knowledge even of the single 
branch which he professes. Certainly, no oue who unites to his 
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imperfect knowledge a sublimity of gesture, and a general acquaint- 
ance with extraneous or collateral accomplishments. Each one, 
it may be, is remarkable for some peculiarity of art or habit, but 
more often repulsive than becoming. A sharp jerk of the finger, or 
quick turn of the elbow, engaged often in twisting a piece of tape 
round the finger, or arranging the gown, sudden shakes of the head, 
cutting the nails, or violently thrusting the hands into the breeches 
pockets while conducting a cause, as though the arguments lie in and 
were to be thus wrenched from these receptacles, or addressing the 
clock or the juniors, and turning their backs to the judges. Some, 
though not indeed deficient in judgment and learning, are no less 
awkward and ridiculous in their deportment, and zealous for some 
amusement during the exercise of their duty. Some look down upon 
the table or brief the whole time they are advancing any thing of im- 
portance. If indeed these ever venture to lift up their eyelids and 
swell into a fit of eloquence, ‘tis when they meet with a slight inter- 
ruption. Then they cease to wink at the desk or the clerk below, 
and assume a fit or burst of interest, down the brief is violently thrown, 
and they place themselves under the protection of the court, and all 
because some junior has not thought them and treated them as Sir 
Oracles. Tam not therefore enabled to frame many precepts for my 


lidance from these examples either of gesture or styles. 
I ecannot say much in praise even of the method or systematical 


co 
gi 


arrangement of the speeches or logic of the arguments; every one, 
fancying his client’s interest and his own fame to depend upon the 
length of his address, is not very solicitous about stating it briefly or 
plainly, most especially if he be second or third speaker. The repe- 
tition in a plain story would be too evident, he would thereby shew a 
waste of time and want of respect to the court, thus a bad argument 
is often speeched upon, and a good one often involved in obscurity by 
diffuseness, the whole day is continually spent in hearing several coun- 
sel on the same side idly repeating the same arguments. But what 
is more nauseous, and, strange as it may appear, more common, are 
the perpetual bickerings, violent unweighed expressions, invidious 
personal reflections, oblique and often direct insults, from which 
spring lasting and direful animosities. IT regret to say that I have 
often been a witness to such disagreeable and disgraceful scenes. Per- 
haps a sample or two of illustration may not be out of place here. | 
one day heard R. say to J. who is a gentleman crowned with the high- 
est honour Cambridge could bestow, “sit down you chattering magpie, 
you!’ and J.sat down. At another time I heard H. angrily ask a 
junior who had interrupted him, if his observations would not keep. 
H.’s spittings of this nature are by no means unfrequent, though at 
times, indeed, his retorts are more pertinent and less offensive, for 
instance, R. had labored out a long emphatic, by which he had shewa 
to ample sufficience he said, that the boy could uever break the sticks 
while they were tied together in the bundle, and that though no insu- 
lated point proved all, yet (and the doctrine he was about to advance 
was consonant with the best law of the land although established of 
old,) all the points, however small singly, when embodied formed a 
phalanx of power and conviction upon which the case must be decided, 
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and upon which he would venture confidently to aver that neither the 
voluble eloquence of his friend Mr. H. could create segregation, nor 
the antiloqueut enunciation and heavy denunciations of his friend Sir 
C. W. could possibly work disjunction. To which H. observed, it 
takes all the power of Mr. K.’s magnifying glass (which he was la- 
boriously using,) together with his eloquence to make the small points 
in his case of any size at all, and he, Mr. If., would venture to say 
by the time he had addressed his Lordship, not only would Mr. K. 
not be able to see the points at all with his powerful magnifyer, but 
they would be so diminished that through the highest microscope you 
should not be able to discern them, and he trusted his Lordship would 
remove them either entirely away, or so far off that the best telescope 
in existence would not have sufficient power to draw them into view(!) 

I have often been amused by the witty and facetious H., who has 
now retired from the bar. He would stop short when galled by fre- 
quent interruptions, leave the cause he was pleading to drill those who 
were in the habit of being out of order. He would place himself in a 
studied position, fix his arms a-kimbo, then alternately stooping his 
body towards the delinquent, and raising himself erect to address the 
court, would pour out a quantum sufficit of cogent and salutary, and 
often effectual discipline. I was present at one of these farces a short 
time since, at Westminster Hall. HH. was addressing the court with 
Mr. S. by his side. 

S. (interruptingly)—You put this case as a fraud ? 

H.—Oh, you seem to anticipate me. No. I have not sa/d it is a 
a fraud, but I have stated a parcel of facts upon affidavit, which you 
construe thus. I have not said so, I have not drawn this conclusion, 
my friend has done this for me. A painter has no need to write at 
the bottom of his picture, this is a horse or a dog, a true picture does 
uot require it—what he had stated was plain to all. 

S.—You have no right to state others opinions. 

H. ceded that he had no right to state the opinion of the bar. 

The Judge—You may state your own opinion, 

H. (resume d). —It is not for me to use harsh expressions. I would 
not say that it is fraudulent, that it is— 

S. (with a burst of laughter)—Pooh! ah! ah! 

H. stopped short, and quietly placing his arms a-kimbo, balancing 
himself according to his custom repeated, Pooh! ah! ah! These are 
my friend’s customary stamps. What do they mean? Are they in- 
tended as directing posts? Pooh! ah! ah! why is my friend so 
partial to this species of language, these nods and winks of appro- 
bation, or these stamps and signs of displeasure? Is it because he 
thinks so much of his own arguments and views, or does he expect to 
lead the court by gestures, and ah ahs or pooh poohs. My friend 
Mr. S. is more liable to complain of an interruption than any geutle- 
man at the bar. 

S. (vehemently)—That I deny. 

H. (continuing)—I have often gone out of court while my junior has 
been speaking, lest I should be induced to complain of these favourite 
interpoliations of my friend, for T always expect them. But I go out 
of court, I say, rather than interrupt, because I know my fault, and 
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am afraid of my cacorthes loquendi. But if these frequent pooh 
poohs and ah ahs are to be continued, where and how will they end, 
These stamps aud seals of my friend, though they may not direct or 
affect the court, whatever they may be intended to do, are very apt 
to mislead people, and iuterrupt and confuse me. Why no: let cases 
go on, 

The Judge—Let it go on. 

Mr. H., then resumed his argument. 

The other evening I happened to stroll into a court of Chancery, 
the business seemed to be suspended, and the whole court was ina 
buzz of confusion. I listened for a moment, and to my no small sur- 
prize heard S. W., who is a junior counsel, tell S, N., a senior, that 
he did not think it worth his while to answer Him, at the same time 
accompanying his observation with a continued lowering brow, and 
most contemptuous scowl. I thought this a proof that some juniors 
were, at least in some respects, equal to seniors, The immediate 
consequences were necessarily a cessation of recrimination, interference 
of the parties’ friends and of the discreet and excellent judge, who 
attempted to attach part of the blame to himself. ‘The results of 
course a challenge—sleepless nights—an apology—and eternal rancour. 

And did these gentlemen lose their time in studying Demosthenes, 
Cicero, and Quinctillian ‘—no doubt they did. But, notwithstanding, 
these fall short of the perfect models and suffer themselves to be led 
captive by their passions, they enjoy very extensive shares of practice ; 
though can any one doubt that they ultimately lose considerably by 
these most unmanly, unsociable, overbearing displays of spleen and 
violence. The possession of an even mind and charitable bearing, are 
not only their own rewards, but recommendations of a man which will 
make him more esteemed at the bar and in the world than the pro- 
foundest acquirements where these distinguished eminences are wanting. 

A cause was being heard in which there were two senior counsel 
retained for the plaintiff, and but one junior for the defendant. H. 
and S. had both spoken at great length uninterruptedly, when P., the 
junior, rose to reply. Now P. is a very young man whose appearance 
is by no means prepossessing. To anextremely weak, broken, and almest 
insignificant voice, he joins a seemingly-atiected defective pronuncia- 
tion, in short he labors under almost every natural impediment to 
success as a public speaker. But, notwithstanding these obstructions, 
he possesses, together with a philosophic temperament, the manners 
and education of a gentleman and scholar. He is most assiduous in, 
and consequently well understands, his business. He had listened 
most attentively to two long speeches, and was proceeding quietly and 
methodically in answering and refuting some allegations advanced by 
his opponents. H. who is more exalted in situation, and dignified in 
appearance, but of a most unhappy and techy temperament, which he 
takes little pains to soften, could not help displaying it upon this occa- 
sion. He began to wince at the manner in which his arguments were 
refuted or, as he said, that the time of the court should be so long oceu- 
pied by what he pronounced to be a childish waste of words. He ina 
short time grew restless and apparently writhing with anger beneath 
the soft but powerful eloquence of this junior. It reminded me of 
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the roaring but helpless lion stung by the fly. le frequently inter- 
rupted by ahs and no nos, then rose several times to mumble out a 
correction, then spoke to explain, at last in an ungovernable fury, 
rose to object to the learned gentleman's line of argument, imitating 
ina most indecent degree P.’s voice, gesture, and affected pronun- 
ciation, while P., perfectly tranquil, quiet, and patient, exalted in his 
humility, esteemed and admired by all preseut far above his superior, 
stuod attentive and firm amid this tempest of vulgarity riding in the 
whirlwind and directing the storm. It is said that some clients like 
this outrageous eagerness best, and fancy this sort of violence a show 
of zeal. 

In this instance I cannot say how it operated upon the judgment 
of the court. H— was certainly not reproved, but P— received a 
high and justly merited cucomium from the judge who presided, and 
who seemed much to admire one 

**Who could govern the little empire man, 

Bridle his passions and subdue his will.” 
Though I am convinced of the utter impossibility of acquiring one 
half the indispensable qualifications laid down in the books upon this 
subject, I certainly think it would be no difficult task to throw off a 
few bad habits, and that double the quantum of good feeling might 
easily enough and should be observed in practice. 

To point ont what I conceive to be the best course of study may be 
done in a very few words, read no other books for a twelvemonth 
than Blackstone’s Commentaries and Lyttleton’s Tenures. When I 
began, I confess I expected that all my courage and fortitude would 
be required to bear up against the difficulties I must encounter, so I 
buckled on my armour for the severest trials. 

How agreeably surprised will you be to hear that all this fuss of 
preparation was a needless parade. A friend put Blackstone's Com- 
mentaries into my hand, the four volumes of which I read in the fol- 
lowing order, the first, third, fourth, and lastly the second volume 
with Lyttleton’s Tenures. These last to beginners being least inte- 
resting are less beneficial if this method be not observed, though 
much of what is most valuable in Lyttleton is cited in the second of 
Blackstone. I would recommend Christian’s edition for the assistance 
the valuable notes afford. J read this book with such real satisfaction, 
that I never shut it without regret, and I acquired legal knowledge 
in so agreeable a manner, that I thought it had been put into my 
hands as a beguiling incentive to study, but find it to be a profitable 
and perpetual source of useful learning. There is no preparative work 
at all comparable to it, I recur to it still with pleasure. It is the 
best historical commentary on the English laws and contitution, 
beautifully written and systematically arranged. ‘The elegance of the 
language leaves a fond and lasting impression on the mind, and the 
exquisite arrangement which is throughout observed, enables the 
student to remember both phrases and the method with less than 
ordinary exertion. 

The harshness and difficulties I had anticipated I no where found, 
I had been led to expect them by persons who must be always prattling 
about difficulties they never attempted to encounter, but which upon 
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all occasions they chatter of with as little meaning as a parrot, un- 
fortunately their words have a worse effect, as I fear they sometimes 
blunt or destroy the virtuous and industrious energies of youth. Many 

of these clappers had been effectually employed upon my boyish mind, 
[I hope you are not to be scared by such asses in lions skins, such 
unreal terrors. 

By this work the seeming crudities were removed, the asperities 
were softened and reasonably explained, aud customs, though at first 
sight absurd, Blackstoue satisfactorily accounts for. As he drew his 
materials from the best sources, both autient and moderiu which could 
adorn or increase the value of his work, so every subsequent) writer 
of celebrity has not only recognized and drawn freely from this autho- 
rity, but has endeavoured to imitate his style and leary his philosophy. 
He has rendered a subject (till bis time rude and unmalleable) sot 
ouly generally beneficial, but universally intelligible and interesting, 
My Lord Mansfield was often heard to lameut that this work was not 
in existence when he was a youthfal studeut, he should have gained, 
he used to say, ten years in his labour by its assistance. 

The words of Lord Avonmore in its praise are as true as they are 
beautiful. He says, * Blackstone first gave to the law the air of 
“science, he found it a skeleton and he clothed it with lite, colour 
“and complexion, he embraced the cold statute and by his teuch it 
** grew into youth and health and beauty.’ 

With this work then I made myself thoroughly acy ut ainted, aud I 
can safely say, that among all the matters I have since successively 
enquired into, if LT have not felt immediately familiar with each, no 
oue has been a total stranger to me, [I find I have been partially 
introduced to it by my old triend, so that I am not shocked or awed 
by its strangeness enough to prevent my desire or damp the ardour of 
becoming thoroughly acqui ainted with fis intrinsie value. 

The foundation of a lawyer’s reputation and success must always be 
laid in a profound knowle dge of his profession, if his acquaintance 
with the law be superficial, few perseus will choose to commit the 
most trifling cause into his hands. Every one fancies his own busi- 
ness however slight, of the greatest importance, aud wishes it executed 
in the best possible manner, but this it is not possible to do, without 
a tolerably extensive and substantial foundation in the knowledge of 
the principles of the law, wyich cannot be acquired without anremit- 
ting assiduity for some years. 

But the man who is too lazy to sow because be is certain the 
— st will be long in coming, will be disappointed if he expects to 
reap fortuitous fruits, from an uncultivated soil a plentiful harvest. 

You will perceive then, that in my opinion industry is the chief, 
almost, I think I may say, the only indispensable requisite, prudence 
and discre ‘tion certainly will do much, and other collateral possessious 
need not be detrimental, nay, they should assist, but industry is the 
principal thing. With a tolerable degree of patience to labour a man 
with a common share of judgment, veed not despair of success even 
at the ordeal of the English bar. I understand that Sir J. S——— 
advises no ore to join this profession unless he possesses an independant 
fortune, I can, unhesitatingly say, that I totally differ with him. I 
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would advise no man to go to the bar who is prepared to be indepen- 
dent of his profession. The comparatively poor man feels he must 
either work or starve, and that he must pre-eminently excel to succeed, 
but where every necessary of life is provided, where present pleasures 
lie thick around, and tempting luxuries offer, few indeed can resist 
them and repair to the wearisomeness of close application, 

1 have often found men of the strongest minds and most excellent 
parts in the lowest situations of life. Sometimes we see them draw 
themselves by industry even from these low spheres, and rise by merit 
to the greatest eminence. On the contrary, where I looked for 
talents and worth from education, birth, aud opportunities, I have as 
often been disappointed. Locke observes, “ Ail men are born with 
“nearly an equality of powers, itis more the exercise and application 
“of opportunities than any particular talents that any one is born 
* witli over another.” You grieve to reflect how much time you have 
spent in dilitanti accomplishments, I think you will not find it totally 
lost time, they at times call to mind the sweetest moments of your 
life, and often prove a souree of real enjoyment. I cannot help 
thinking the knowledge of the fine arts, especially music, cherish and 
improve the better feelings when we have recourse to them merely as 
recreation. T have the pleasure to be acquainted with some lawyers 
of eminence, who possess considerable taste and judgment in the fine 
arts, some connoisseurs in painting, and some not indifferent poets, so 
these you may conelude are not incompatible with a knowledge and 
practice of law. These [admit are rare exceptions,—men in this pro- 
fession who are busily employed all day on matters of severe abstrac- 
tion, find a difficulty in bending the nrind from, or taking it entirely 
off the concerns of the past and coming day, they soon grow warped 
and callous to almost every thing connected with the fine arts. 

As to personal requisites, there are as many men enter the legal 
ranks unqualified by natural or acquired endowments, as into any other 
profession, though you seem to fancy they are there all picked men. 
I quite pardon your ignorance upon this subject, I confess my conceit 
was once much the same, but then I had only read, not seen. Those 
youths who have not come out into the world, anticipate something 
different to what daily surrounds them, and some years of their life 
are generally fraught with disappointment, before they are brought 
to believe the fault is in stupid books and stupid teachers, as much as 
the day-dreams of artless, hopeful inexperience, In your town you 
have numbers of nick-named cripples, we have, at and under the bar, 
old and young labouring under any deformity you can mention, or 
possessing defects of every kind, which either render them incompetent 
to perform the duties of the forum, or with weak constitutions which 
prevents the possibility of studious application, but these are no 
impediments to those who are urged by vanity and the universal 
passion, or thrown by casual or promiscuous circumstances into the 
profession of the law. You see, therefore, my dear friend, if you 
judge from things as they are, from living examples, that there are 
very few things in the legal more than any other profession so indis- 
pensably requisite. The absence of almost every accomplishment is 
not the least preventive to success at the bar or bench, nor does bad 
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temper, garrulity or violence, shut out the hope, or bar the door to 
promotion. Should you determine at all events to enter yourself a 
member of this profession, I will in another letter send you all the 
information you require upon the initiatory part of the business, for 
the rest, as much as I ean assist you, you may command me and my 
opinions upon the legal works for your more advanced studies, but 
your improvement will depend almost entirely upon yourself, upon 
your unwearied application. As to your going with an equity dratisman 
or special pleader, I think you h: id better not for some two or three 
years to come, you had better know the theory to’erably well before 
you enter upon the practice. Tam convineed of the superiority of 
this method. ‘To learn the theory before the practice, may be com- 
pared to reading Blackstone before a more abstruse and dry work, 
you are agreeably introduced to what otherwise you would not have 
the heart to encounter. Besides, gentlemen who take pupils, such 
men at least as you would wish to be with, of talent or celebrity, 
have little time to instruet, they are employed in more profitable 
business, so that it is almost impossible to geta cood preceptor in law, 
But when a pupil is already advanced, he may not only be of use to 
his instructor, but will be able to appreciate a slight observation, 
which takes little time to communicate, but which may then be of 
great importanee to him, and he can then turn it to his lasting benefit. 


Believe me, ever truly your’s, 


i. S. 
Temple, 1830, 





THE WRONGS OF MEN OF GENIUS. 


** Exposition of the false Medium and Barriers excluding Men of 
Genius from the Public.” London, | vol. 8vo. pp. 330, 1833. 


Continued from our lust.) 


We hnuow not how we omitted in our former article to extract ou 
author's description of the private character and the employment of 
. ‘ . a . sd 
the time of the publisher’s Reader. We have to apologise to our readers 
for the omission, and offer the only atonement in our power by giving 
it now. 

** Of his private character, as distinguished from his secret character—which 
is no secret henceforth—a publisher’s Reader both sneaks and struts through 
the world. He puftis forth inflated nothings, and lords it dogmatically over the 
little, always seeking such piddling, gin-and-bitter coteries as he can bear down 
and impress with an idea of his knowledge, acute judgment, and literary im- 
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portance. In the socicty of capable men, over their brandy punch, he is 
stillas a mouse. Jf, in desperation or sheer impudence, he break out, the lion’s 
skin drops from his shoulders in a moment, and he stands confessed! But his 
sexagenary aunt holds him a marvellous converser ; though his wife knows him 
fora very dull man ; and the publisher designates him—his “literary friend!” 
In the streets you would take him for a conceited master of a day-school,, or an 
insidious privale tutor, who has a plot in the family; a methodist parson, 
learned in “* unknown tongues,’”’ who has just turned informer, or a peripatetic 
undertaker seeking for prey ; a cadaverous, ill-tempered, surgeon-apothecary, 
returning from a protracted labour ; or a self-sufficient coal-merchant, who has 
been thrice bankrupt. His face is never without a sinister and peculiarly 
uncomfortable expression (it willhave a very peculiar uncomfortable ex pression 
when he next meets his employer after the appearance of this Exposition!) and 
he always looks as ifhe expected to be apprehended. His greatest fear is, that 
an author should know where he lives. Now, if such a man, though rarely seen 
abroad, and never *“‘at home,’’ be not one of Lhose we have mentioned, we then 
feel assured he really can be nothing less thana publisher’s Reader! If, however, 
he chance to pass an author in the streets, on either side of the way, he takes 
an oblique glance at him, with the felonious look of a rat; but if be meet bim 
accidentally in a bookseller’s shop, at close quarters, and recognise bim fora 
soldier of the “truce faith,” he steals the same oblique glance, with the same 
expression, added to that of conscious detection! No sooner is the injured 
Christian gone, than the skulking Saracen fetches his breath, and drawing bim- 
self up, feels like the justified General Sir Burke, of all rising authors ! 

* But let us give him “line,” and follow him round town for a while. 

“He starts off at long strides, and goes down the Thames Tunnel, there to 
read a MS. sent him by bis employer; because he is informed it is “a tale of 
the sea,’ and he likes to be surrounded with profound associations. He goes to 
the top of the Coliseum, to see the panorama of London, and there study the 
Yeasing passions of the vast metropolis. He visits the Diorama, and many 
other exhibitions, in the course of a single morning; not for the pleasure or 
improvement, or the chance of it; but merely to gain material for new imper- 
tinenccs—a supply of bilge water for bis pump. He goes to a picture gallery, 
and gives himself airs before the old masters He considers himself to have an 
intimate acquaintance with the best productions of modern art! and in order 
to prove it, he recapitulates what every body says of them, garnished with his 
own queries. He writes long criticisms upon all kinds of popular subjects, and 
by balancing the two halves of almost every sentence, that is, unsaying or 
neutralising what he has just said, contrives to get paid for doing nothing. 
lfs and buts, are in fact his sheet and best-bower anchors ; and where he 
can find no good holding ground for them, bis bark is dragged away from 
Shufflle-port, and he is soon at sea, tossing about like an old shoe in the Bal- 
tic. He goes to the Theatres, because there is nothing worth seeing at them ; 
and admires the devils. He goes to bear the German Opera, because he 
understands a few words of German, and comes away with half a dozen 
more added to his stock. He goes to the Italian Opera, because he has 
received a “ clapper’s order,” and falls asleep. (Unprincipled fellow.) He 
goes to see thell indoo Temple at Exeter Hall, and pronounces it a splendid 
piece of work. So much for the effect of gas upon his benighted perceptions. 
He goes to the Zoological Gardens, that he may mix with ladies and geotiemen, 
and compose a sonnet to the monkeys. He gets an invitation to ’s routs, 
and “‘makes hay while the sun shines’—at the supper table. He goes to a 
Fancy Fair—free every where by virtue of “ pufl’—that he may be able to say 
“when I was conversing with Lady Twaddle the other morning, &c. He does 
not understand Shakspeare, and therefore goes to take a lesson from the Comic 
Sculpture, in Regent Street’ He finds the dead-and-alive, fishy face of Falstaff, 
exactly actording with the bard’s idea.* He goes to the Adelaide Gallery, 


* Since writing the above, we have been informed that the Sculptor is not yet out of 
his teens. If so, he is undoubtedly a very clever young man, though ill-advised, or more 
probably, wilful. His figure of Hercules shows this, but at the same time does him 
great credit. Bardolph 1s characteristic ; his nose—easily mtstaken—is a ‘* true bill, 
and the rogue’s eye, excellent. 
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expressly to see the mouse descend ina diving-bell ; and departs before the 
** combustion of steel” and the firing of the steam-gun. He goes to inspect the 
Hydro-oxygen Microscope, and feeling uncomfortable at seeing a flea magnified 
800,000 times (his chief business being to diminish nature,) says nothing about 
it. As he looks at il, be fears bis own hour is come. This is true ; not that he 
will be bitten and eaten, but comprehensively exposed. If he does venture to 
praise the said exhibition, it is solely on account of those destructive reptiles 
that we see pursuing their remorseless occupations. He prefers the * Industrious 
Fleas.’ ”’ 

We shall again allow the author to relate, in his own words, a few 
more secrets respecting music and musicians. 

“The peculiar judgment shewn by musical directors in the manner 
of bringing out the works of foreign composers, is characteristic of 
their ignorance and presumptuous folly. The director begins by 
mutilating the fine bass and barritone parts, to suit the singers who 
happen to be on the establishment: he adulterates them for tenors, 
or cuts them out altogether: as also the contraltos. The concerted 
pieces are thus destroyed in their original effeet,—but never mind: 
he works them up after his own fashion, with, perhaps, an additional 
bassoon in the orchestra. The best of these picees, and consequently 
the finest scenes, he is probably obliged to omit. The opera, being 
now rendered quite ineffective, is brought out with splendid dresses, 
decorations, scenery, &e., at an immense expense, and, ef course, fails! 
This was the case with TH Turco in Kaliay Bishop’s version of Spohr, 
&e., and even with Weber’s Preciosa.* ‘The shameless director then 
takes a piuch of snuff under the manager's nose, and says,—* W ell, 
you see foreign operas den’t succeed—the ¥ won't go down with the 


public! I suppose we must try them with one of our own again ” 


“ Our recollection of Weber's Oberon is teo painful to dwell upon. — It was 
brought out at Covent Garden, and he presided himself, ‘The influence of his 
many cnnemies Was so strong, that the opera was performed almost to empty 
benches. This was a conclusive blow; and he died three days allerwards, not 
from the climate, but from the cabal, at the head of which, we are sorry to say, 
was ** *, himself aman of genius! Was it worth while, sir, to barter your 
good fame for an unworthy jealousy, or apaltry interest, and have this whis- 
pered in the ear of posterity ? 

“ Admitting the few exceptions that may exist, the sons of harmony are op- 
ponent hedgehogs to each other, piggish, splenetic, obstinate, and malicious, 
weak-minded, and jealous of every approach. The system is, however, ap- 
proaching its end; bul, rooted over head and cars in the stubbles and biack- 
thorns of conservative ill-will, they, like many of their betters, are stupidly bent 
upon having their ‘better hall? trample dito dust in the old rut. 

“ The reason why many fine pieces of music, and many beautiful songs are 
eondemned to neglect, is because the national taste is not yet sufliciently good 
to enable us to judge for ourselves ; unknown composers are therefore placed 
at the mercy of all sorts of critics, who can olten destroy their chance by adver- 
tisements, with one dash of the pen; and to get a song known to the public 
through the medium of a popular singer, it is requisite to be able to meet the 
demand of the said popular singer, which is from fifteen to five and twenty 
pounds for singing it once. Under these circumstances, the piece isleft to John 
Bull’s natural apathy, With respect to instrumentalists, when one has cven- 
tually appeared before the public, and succeeded, the little advantage he derives 
from his pre-eminence is to be altributed toa similar cause; and until our 


, . 
taste is sufficiently improved to make us prefer a fine piece of music, perfectly 


? 


“La Novze di Figaro was recently brought out, and hissed on account of the 
impudent interpolations. W hat have Bishop's Sengs to do with Mozart's Opera } 
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executed, to the bad singing of any indifferent song, there seems little chance of 
its being otherwise.” 

“ We have no intention to indulge in, or rather to be forced into, personalities, 
although we think it must be sufficiently apparent that we possess ample means 
of being excessively pointed in that way, and of proving our accusations. We 
consider it of no use to overthrow any knave or blockhead, when another is 
sure to rise in his place, duly promoted to the three-legged stool. It is the 
principle only that we attack ; it is the false medium, the barrier, and the abuse 
that we would expose, trample down, and reform, 

“ Nevertheless, we do not hold ourselves exempt from an occasional ex ception, 
where the illustrative enormity almost compels us to make it generally known. 

“ About two years since, a young gentleman of ability offered himself asa 
singer to Covent Garden. The malicious Director proposed that he should 
first be examined as an actor: doubtless, because the English stage very pro- 
perly requires that every singer should at least act respectably. [tso happened 
that he was not unprepared, nor incompetent, in this latter respect; Mr. C. 
Kemble shouk hands with him, and expressed his high approbation, &e. He 
then sang, and that also was approved. He was not, however, a pupil of one of 
the ‘craft.’ The musical director then took him up the back of the stage, and 
said in his peculiar macaw voice, “ Well, sir, you sce Mr. Kemble is your friend 
—heh'—and Mr. Bartley—and I'm your triend, and—heh ?’—There was a 
pause. ‘The novice did not catch ‘the idea, and by sundry managerial gra- 
dations, was edged out of his engagement. Some time alter this, upon a 
renewed application, the director spoke at large upon the various peculiarities 
the said individual hed vet to acquire, and coneluded by stating that his terms 
were a guinea and a half alesson! The applicant, whose talent: was already 
formed, felt disgusted and insulted; took no lessous, and of course was not 
suffered to come out.’ 

* He should have taken lessons to the amount of fifly pounds, we perceive ; 

od if he could not have spared the preposterous sam demanded of him for his 

weekly lessons, out of his private pod ket. he should have referred the Director 
lo his fortheoming salary for payment, who would have obtained one for him 
suflicient for the occasion. This is*the way these matters are managed. It ought 
not to be omilted, that the same tndiyidual had made his first application more 
than three years since, in the same quarter, when the director said, among 
other things, all tending to bis favourite purpose, * Your objeet, sir, is to get 
your foot upon the stage—hek!—not soeasy a matter!’ The novice did not 
apprehend his real meaning; and in reply to sundry cavillings, thinking lo 
carry his point by natural spirit, said, * Well, sir, let me come out then, not asa 
principal character, which, itis true, has been my ambition, but as a chorus- 
singer, and T will work my way up.’ The Director paused; then added sig- 
nificantly,‘ Heh! youre a cunning fellow, sir.’ All the above is verbatim ; 
let him deny it if he dare. 

“ But to mention another instance. Let the same Director ask his conscience, 
—that narrow slip of parchment, —whether he did not oceasion the entire ruin 
of young Dean, by inststing upon his coming out in an opera which did not suit 
him, in preference to the one he himself would have chosen ? Why then did he 
comeoutinit? Nobody would use that argument who was aware of the extreme 
diflicully of getting oul in any way. Lhe operasubstituted by the Director, was 
One that thoroughly exposed Mr. Dean's deficiencies as an actor, and gave no 
opportunity for the display of his capabilities as a singer. Though he bad an 
excellent voice and method, and was an accomplished musician, (a Jar better 
one than the Director himself,) his failure was a necessary consequence. It 
preyed upon his spirits, and hastened his premature end. How different would 
have been his‘ first appearance’ had he been introduced as ‘ pupil’ of Tom Nokes, 
or Sir Snaffle Snuffle ! 

“ Nothing can be more shameful than the pupil sustem, by which an individual, 
of whatever talent, is compelled to article himself or herself to one of the Direc- 
lors, or one of the inflnences—the barrier and false medium—in order to obtain 
an engagement, or even a trial. Is it not a bitterly hard case, that those whose 
talent is already formed, should find it necessary to be articled to one of these 
rapacious quacks, for three, four, or five years, to enable them to get a fair 
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hearing with the public, and a salary, in case of success, half of which the same 
shark constantly receives during that period, by virtue of the exercise of his 
interest, and the geat pains he has taken in giving half a dozen lessons, of about 
ten minutes’ duration? There have been many sufferers of this kind upon 
the buards, (and no doubt there are some still) working out their articles, and 
laughing bitterly at the losing joke of their lessons, who would in vain have 
solicited an engagement wilhout adopting the aggravating alternative. 

« This is notall. What can surpass the barefaced impndence with which Mr, 
T. W— has appropriated to his own fame, as well as emolument, the pupils 
of Lanza? Miss Stephens, for instance. Miss M. Trec, also, came out asa 
pupil.of Mr. T. C ’s the real instructor, Lanza, not having sullicient interest 
to bring her properly before the public. Miss Shirefl studied a long time under 
eminent masters, (seven years were passed under Dr. Essex,) and then appeared 
as a pupil of Mr. W ’s! The truth is, we have very few English masters 
who understand the proper formation of the voice, and the best method of using 
it. Those who are most popular Know very little about the matter. Only com- 
pare the mawkish pupils of Sir G—— with such singers as Miss Bellebambers, 
and Miss Atkinson, who are only known at the concerts. The former would 
by this time have been ‘a star’ upon the boards, had she not indignantly refused 
tu be huaxed forth as ‘a pupil of Mr. Prig.” Mr. Martin, who lately appeared 
in the opera of Giovanni, and succeeded very well, came from Scotland, and by 
virtue of a few nonsensical lessons, issues forth a ‘bran new’ pupil of Mr. T. 
Cc ’s. These hoaxes are bad enough in themselves, and become shameful 
when so dearly paid for.” 


We now come to the author's remedy. Aye, the remed y—“ there's 
the rub !”—How, or where are we to find a remedy for the manifold 
evils which men of genius are heirs to! Our author’s plan is to 
“establish a Socicty of English Literature and Art, &c., for the 
encouragement and support of men of superior ability in all depart- 
ments of human genius and knowledge; and that this should be 
carried progressively onwards till enabled by its funds to erect itself 
into a regular final college, as a rightful place of refuge and natural 
result for all the other colleges, or rather, to speak comprehensively, 
and more consistently, for all superior efforts of human faculties, 
The professors or judges and umpires are to be chosen by their capa- 
bility, proved by their having themselves produced the best works of 
the kind in the given department.’’—Is there no opening in sucha 
system for the admission of “ false mediums?” We think there is, 
by the autho’rs own shewing. ‘* Let us,” says he ‘ candidly ask, 
who could be so fit to understand and decide upon an epic as the 
person who had written one of admitted power !—the same of a great 
tragedy, or a fine heroic poem, a novel, a comedy, an opera: and 
who so fit to judge of the merits of a farce, as one who had written 
‘ Broad Grins,’ and ‘ More Broad Grins?’ ’—Let us put this to the 
test. Milton thought his Paradise Regained superior to his Paradise 
Lost,—Weber considered his Oberon a more excellent composition 
than Der Freyschutz, &e. The complaint against Colman is that he 
has lost his relish for what he was ounce so successful in producing, 
and that, with miserable fanaticism, he will now mar a play of which 
he would have been proud to be the author, &c.—Again, what 4 
complication of springs avd wheels within wheels, must there be in 
such a society! Our author takes it for granted that the judges of 
professors could not, by any possibility, be influenced or actuated by 
any of those feelings of prejudice, self interest, or envy, which be 
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attributes to the * Readers.” We think these bad feelings would be 
found to operate very generally and extensively in such a society, to 
the exclusion of men of genius, who, by preducing a work: superior to 
that of the judges or professors would, of course, according to our 
author’s plan, thereby become entitled to rank as the professors in 
that department under which their works would be classed. In this 
point of view, does it not appear probable that original works would 
meet with the same reception at the hands of the judges of the So- 
ciety of Literature and Art,” as the author says they now do from the 
«Readers &” 

We consider his mode of appropriation of the funds of the Society 
not only as most difficult in its application, but most mischievous in 
its tendency. As to the appropriation, our foregoing observations 
will indicate our meaning. In reference to its tendency, we shall add, 
afew observations, First, read our author's generous preposition. 
“Say, for instance, a man produces a fine epic, and receives three 
hundred pounds per annum for life. It may be asked,in the language 
of trade, what! is he then to sit himself down quietly for the re- 
mainder of his life, and do nothing for his money? Certainly ; he has 
done enough: would you have a man write epics, and keep him at it, 
like a wheelwright with a government order! The same may be said 
of a great work of science or history.’ Now, many men of genius are 
naturally inclined to be idle, very ‘idle. Give aman three hundred 
pounds per annum for writing an epic poem, and he will, in all pro- 
hability, sit himself down, iu ignoble ease, and “cut” the Muses. He 
would give his sign m: nual to their mittimus upon the first day of his 
signing the receipt for his sineeure. Perhaps Prosperity is not so 
fitting, or, at all events, so useful a nurse of genius, as her sister Ad- 
versity. —Again, our author says, ‘ It must be clearly seen that there 
will be no danger of the fund being drawn upon by a multiplicity of 
these high claimants, Scareely a sufficient namber wound be found, 
even including tragic authors, to constitute the requisite professors in 
their departments.”—-We opine otherwise. Either the claimants 
would become so numerous as to render the society insolvent, or the 
effect of the “ working” of such a system would be to diminish the 
wumber of works of real merit and genius; for, if the sinecurists of 
the society once enjoy a delicious slumber, in their easy chairs, with 
their bottle of sherry before them, then, indeed, the scribblers of 
trash will reap a golden harvest. Their works will probably sell, 
because no others are to be had, and thus the result will be the pro- 
pagation and diffusion of a false and degraded taste in literature, and 
the promulgation and diffusion of the half digested and ill founded 
theories of the tyros of science. In fine, and in short, we see so many 
objections to our author's proposed remedy, that we must candidly 
auswer his question, ‘‘ whether his idea is Utopian,” in the affirmative. 


Thus far, gentle reader, had we proceeded in this, our second 
notice of the ** Exposition of the False Medium,” &c.,when we turned 
marvellously drowsy, our finger and thumb gi radually lost the power 
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of holding our pen, our head nodded, a deep slumber came over us, 
and 
‘* We dream'd a dream that was not alla dream! 

Our little apartment was straightway filled with all manuer of strange 
shapes. ‘There were printer’s devils, poor, emaciated authors, and the 
promethean forms of the publisher’s Reader also flitted before our 
wondering eyes. Now, he appeared as a jack-daw in spectacles, wit) 
Wellington boots upon his shanks, peering at us from behind our 
writing-desk,—next, he appeared the mere outline of humanity, and 
skipped honk. here and there, never resting, for an instant, in one 
place, holding in ove of bis hands the red herring that Antony fished 
up, and in the finger and thumb of the other one of the * Industrious 
Fleas,” which he had purloined from the exhibition in Regent-street, 
He then turned into a huge owl, stationed himself upon the top of our 
very neat copy of Shakspeare, and gravely shook his head at the 
‘English Opium Eater,” who was harmlessly and quietly seated by our 
fireside, taking his dro;s. Altogether the scene was one of indescrib- 


able noise and confusion, ‘There were various presses at work, and 
others inclosed, as if they were curiosities, in glass cases. We were 
puzzling our brain, to discover the reason of their being thus carefully 
protec ted, when we observed a Habel upon one of them, upon which 


was the following ins cription. —* A very curious and inte resting speci- 
men of art, some time ago inven sl and used hy the Scotch Reviewers.” 
We were about to inspect them more minutely, when in stalked the 
shade of Childe Harold. At first we shrank back: for he looked so 
haughty that we hesitated to claim acquaintance with him; but he 
smiled, took us by the hand, and said, ** you seem to be a little curious 
about these toys. Behold!” thus saying, he lifted up one of the glass 
covers, breathed gently upon the press, and, to our astonishment, the 
types melted as if they were composed of snow. “ What!’ he ex 
claimed, “do you marvel that the breath of an immortal] spirit can 
thus resolve such things as these into their elements¢ But, mark me! 
over their hearts whose congealing influence was imparted to those 
baubles, we have no power; were we even to inhale the glorious rays 
of the sun, and breathe them upon their bosoms, it would avail as 
little as the glaneing of the cold moon beam upon the frozen billow 
of the pole. ‘There was an eagle spirit in the North; buta woful 
metamorphosis has come over him; he can no longer recognise one of 
his own species; he soars not now as he was wont to do; his wings 
are no longer wet with the dew of the cloud which rests upon the blue 
mountain: the heart’s blood of his vietim is upon them: he hath 
become a croaking raven, but, farewell! I depart. My presence 
would only seal his lips.” The shade disappeared. I then heard 
the sounds of a strange sort of music, if music it could be called. lt 
approached nearer and nearer, until the door was thrown wide ope, 
and three grotesque figures entered, two of them playing upon bag 
pipes. ‘These scomed to be the attendants of the third fignre. A! 
their entrance, the whole tribe of printer’s devils, and our other odd 

visitors, quickly disappeared. We now began to ‘wonder how all this 
would end, and what could be the meaning of those strange intrusiers 
upon our sanctum. The chief personage was masked, and in the mask 
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he wore, we speedily detected the close skull cap, the high forehead, 
the grave and grim visage, with its appendant beard, the lineaments 
aud charactaristic of the phiz of George Buchanan, even such as they 
appear delineated upon the covers of one of the Edinburgh periodicals. 
His dress also resembled that of the same Jearned personage, but, 
thanks to a puff of wind which blew aside part of his disguise, we 
discovered that he was dressed partly as a harlequin, partly as a 
clown, indicative, we presumed, of his ability and intention to enact 
both parts. Can this, then, we said to ourself, be Christopher North 
himself turned southwards, like the inverted pole of a magnet? Be 
hewho he might he seemed evidently to be equipped for, and fully 
bent upon a frolic, no matter at whose expense. Round his waist was 
a belt from which was suspended an immense brazen trumpet. There 
was au inscription upon it, and concluding it was the maker’s name, we 
strained our optic nerves to make it out, and at length sueceeded in 
reading the following—** J. W.—Patent,” and beneath this, “Our 
owN Fame.” He put this instrument to his mouth, and blew a most 
grating and unmusical blast therefrom, and then, in a veice of thander, 


turning to his attendant hagpipers, said, * announee me.” This they 


did, opera-fashion, by str:king uy‘ Saw ve Johnny coming.” This 
they played once over, and looked at us, with is quiring glance, as if 
they expected an encore. Finding that we thought that once was 
suficient, they struck up a song, commencing * Behold the Master 


Spirit of the North!” the illustrious personage all the while mareh- 


ing, With pompeus step, around our apartment, and ever and anon 


introducing, with bis brazen trumpet, an additional discord to those 
which already predominated over the harmony. It was matter of 
conjecture with us whether the expression Master spirit,” was used 
by the sweet minstrels with reference to our visitor, or te the contents 
ofa bottle, apparently of mountain dew, which peeped from beneath 
the coat of one of the pipers. At length, the unheavenly and un- 
earthly music ceased. He approached, and we had no small diffieulty 
in exercising a proper controul over our risible museles ; but a glanee 
at the grave and stern features of the mask reminded us of the rules 
of propriety and good breeding. ‘ Pray, good sir, be seated. We 
presume we are in the presence of Christopher North, Esquire, the 
Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine, and Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Edinburgh?’ “ Sir, you have that honour, and, 
pray, who are you 2” We are the Editor of Cobbett’s Magazine,” 
we replied. ‘ OF Cobbett’s Magazine! why, we never heard of such 
a periodical,” responded he of Maga. ‘* However, sir, we are happy 
tomake acquaintance with you; but, if you wish to converse with me 
this evening, you must despise the vulgar language of the world. 
Speak we in rhyme, in lines of glorious tens, and let the subject be 
the work of a madman, the “ False Medium,” recently published by 
Efingham Wilson, and’”’—* Why, we partly reviewed it in our last 
number,” said we. ‘ So did we of Maga,” he replied. ‘“ We know 
it, and have read it,” we responded. ‘ But, be it so: we will finish it 
between us. Do you begin, and, pray sir, stick as closely as you can, 
tothe elegant language of which you therein make use.” “I will, 
good brother, and now for a famous beginning :”— 
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North.—There are a crowd of creatures, born of earth, 
Who long have tried to gain themselves a birth, 
By dint of squeezing, in the galaxy ‘ 
Of genius: but, sir, betwixt you and me, 
Their outeries are nought more than piggish grumphs, 
And these complainers not so much as sumphs.* 


Editor.—Pray, sir, whene’er you chance to use a word 
Which, to plain English ears 
North. I can’t afford 
To use such low expressions, and to tell 
Their meaning too; and, mark me, sir! "twere well 
You do not interrupt : —I am not us’d 
To such remarks :—I ne’er have been refus’d 
The privilege of using any language. 
Editor.—Beg pardon, sir; try only if you can wage 
The war with cleanly weapous ; credit me 
They wound the deepest : —— 
Vorth_————- ——Well, sir! that may be: 
They are, perchance, at times a little rusty, 
And filthy too ; hut that’s no matter: trust me 
W hate’er is lost in keenness, I supply 
In number from my well stor’d armoury. 











Editor.—But, sir, it is admitted, past dispute— 

(4 voice from behind, addressing North ),— 
I tell you, sir, you must not thus pollute 
The English language. Could I rest in peace, 
And witness such expressions, sir, as these, — 

( Turning over the leaves of Blackwood ). 

Suited alone to the most vulgar taste ¢— 
But, sir, I know you: and I know ’twere waste 
Of time and words to speak to one so vain 
And self-will’d. Sir! do you expect to reign 
The Prince of Editors, and in such dress 
To clothe your royal language ? 


North, (aside to Editor ).—— What a mess 
This article has led me into: here 
I’ve rais’d the spirit of that ugly bear [ con! 
Sam. Johnson. (T'o Johnson). Why, thou walking lexi- 
I have thee bound in calf, and plac’d upon 
The first shelf of my library: 
Spirit. — -- Yes, sir! 
You’ve laid me on the shelf; and, if I stir 
Once in a twelvemonth, it is by no aid 
Of yours, but that, sir, of your dirty maid, 
Who cleans away the cobwebs and the dust. 


-Vorth.—But, might lexicographer! J trust 
You will admit I’ve often turn’d you o'er. 








* Blackwood for October, Part I. p. 440, line 5. 
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Spirit.—Sir! do you mean to pun $—T[ trust, no more 
You will thus impudently set at nought 
My mighty labours: else, sir—aye, the knout !* 
North.—Most mighty spirit! I have much offended. 
Spirit.—Then, sir, in future, let your ways be mended. 
(Spirit disappears ). 

(Bagpipes strike up the air of “ The Duke’s dung over my Daddy.” 
North silences them, and commands them to play, “ A man’s a man 
for a’ that.” Heattempts to blast a note upon his trumpet, but is 
evidently out of breath). 

There was a considerable pause, even after the cessation of the 
music, ere North recovered from the fit of abstraction into which he 
had fallen after the departure of Johnson. At length, he heaved a 
deep sigh “ab imo pectore,” took out his silk handkerchief,+ wiped 
from his angelic forehead the large drops of perspiration, and then 
slowly and solemnly, ‘* sic loquitur.” 

That lecture of the beat’s has knocked all rhyme out of my brain. 
(Sighs). You said, sir, you had seen my article upon the * False 
Medium.” Do you think it objectionable in point of words and ex- 
pressions ¢ 

Editor—We do, sir. Besides, we object to it, as being too scur- 
rilously abusive, and, in some parts, absurd. 

North.—-Sir, the misfortune is, that the style in which that article 
is written is that in which we excel as Reviewers, when we wish to cut 
a work to pieces. 

Editor.—That is much to be lamented. We admire,—all must 
admire and respect the talents of the author of the “ City of the 
Plagne,” and the Professor of Moral Philosophy of the University of 
Edinburgh ; but, we say, sir, and we have heard thousands say, 
that many of your reviews are wrilten in an extremely low and vulgar 
style, You doubtless imagine that you have done mighty deeds,— 
that you have inflicted upon the author a complete and effective 
flagellation, But, surely, sir, the English language affords you suffi- 
cient scope, without your being obliged to wend your way down the 
Canongate, or through some of the filthy “* wynds” in the “ Old Town,” 
in search of words and language —— 

‘Vorth.—Sir! this to me! 

Editor.—Pray, allow us to proceed. In the first place, you do not 
know what to make of the Editor of the Exposition. You have 
devoted a no smaller space than nearly thirty pages of your Magazine 
to prove, first, that the author is a sort of “ Jack of all Trades,” and, 
second, that he isa madmav. First you take him for a scene shifter, 
then you make him one of the livery servants of the theatre, and treat 
him with orange peel, projected from the upper regions of the theatre. 
Ah! North, North! who sucked the heart’s juices of the orange, 


_* Vide Blackwood’s Mag. for October, Part I., p- 443, line 4, column 1, ‘or, ay, 
tis the knout.”.—Printer’s Devil. 
+ Blackwood for October. Part I. p. 443. 
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when your pages were filled with articles upon the Catholic Question ? 
Next, you metamorphose him into a musician of the lowest grade,— 
then you apprentice him to a carver and gilder, and, by way of affixing 
the last thread’ to this string of inconsistencies, you finish by making 
him a tailor! 

North.—We sit cross-legged, and plead guilty. 

Editor.—Good! we are right glad to see you so candid. Now, as 
to words and expressions: ‘ Sumph,—mare’s nest,—a good bellyful, 
—blockheads,—Glauber’s salts,” in connection with your dirty allusion 
to “ whitey-brown paper,” are surely not e¢ xpressious suitable to snch 
a Magazine as yours, sir, which finds its w ay into the most polished 
society, and whose leaves are turned over by the pretty little white 
hands of the fairest and loveliest of the fair daughte rs of Britain ? 

North.—Peccavi, peecavi! Too true sir! 

Editor.—Again, “ what new drivel are you spattering now?! no 
more of your nousense—sirrah,—or, ay, itis the kuout,” is not the sort 
of language which one literary gentleman should use towards another; 
nor yet, sir, such as the following: ‘“ Our friend, from a want of moral 
courage which we cannot sufficiently condemn, and with a supera- 
bundance of another quality we tind it hard to designate,” &e. And, 
pray, sir, what are * little-goes,” who is and what means the “ Glasgow 

gander?” Did you ever shake hands with him! for it seems your 
oruitioslecien! friends have hands. Witness your observations upon 
the publisher’s Reader, written immediately after the extract, cou- 
taining the author’s description of him, in which, inter alia, he says 
that he has a Sawney’s cunning without Scotch ability. “ We can 
stand this no longer—our human heart revolts——is up in arms—there 
is reaction in all our feelings—and we go over to the side of the 
Reader. His pewter face begins to shine like burnished gold—thrice 
beaten gold—he is no owl, as you basely called him—he is an eagle 
—no Glasgow gander, as we almost as basely called his worship—but 
a swan—such a stately swan as seduced Leda, and shook all tears 
from her eyes with his celestial wings. You have, by your unbounded 
abuse, elevated him to a high place in our esteem’’—(enviable swan! 

‘there he sits enthroned! with a crown of di: seamaiile on his head! 
ie in his right-hand a jewelled sceptre,—a king—a god”— Why, 
sir! a stately swan, with a face shining like burnished gold, witha 
crown of diamonds on his head, in his right-hand a jewelled sceptre, 
sitting enthroned in your heart of hearts,—stately, —imperial,—in- 
mortal swan ! 

North. — ntly ).—Pray, sir, have you done ? 

Editor.-—No, sirv,—uor half. Within the narrow compass of six 
lines of your narrow columns, with an average of, say, seven words, to 
a line, you have the following very elegant expressions : “+ dead as 
mutton— deaf as a house—-as well might you sing psalms to a dead 
horse.” We can imagine that the first would ve ry naturally be used 
by a buteher’s errand boy,—the second, with great propriety, bya 
labouring mason,—the third we might expect to hear from the lips of 
a trim, booted and spurred, neat little horse jockey, or, perhaps, from 
the mouth of a tanner: but from Maga’s illuminated pages, we, and 
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the public have reason to look for something better. Do treat your 
patrons with something more palatable than dead mutton and horses’ 
careases. ‘Throw them io the dogs. We'll none of them. 

North. —Sir !—(with great vehemence,—at the same time raising 
his trumpet ). 

Editor.—You shall have your say, sir, in due and proper time. 
What is this yon say in allusion to the castigation the author inflicts 
upon the Reader? “ There is,” you observe, ‘‘ something to us very 
shocking in such elaborate and ornate cruelty, though we can imagine, 
nay, Occasionally have practised, an opposite kind, in its simplicity 
perhaps, more severe—* when unadorned, adorned the most,” (that 
is, when unadorned with a horse’s carease, or dead mutton). ‘ We 
alluae,” you continue, to a memorable case or two, when, without word 
or warning, the knout cut the culprit at a single stroke through the 
liver, and he expired with one gulp!” We know not, sir, whether 
toadmire most your vulgarity or your vanity, or the gentleness of 
disposition that could dictate such a boast of ** elaborate and ornate 
cruelty.” And what, sir, is all this nonsense about ** Frosty-faced 
Fogo, and Jack the butcher ?” (Oh! we now know where you picked 
up the dead mutton and defunct horse). And the prize ring slang about 
“ diseolouring mugs, drawing corks and stakes.” And why, sir, do 
you, with such ornithological inconsistency, transform your own reyal 
swan, him of the diamond neeklace, into the animal so much despised 
by you, save always when it is stuffed with sage and onions, and hisses, 
even after its murderous death, upon your table? Here is a sentence 


for you. “ But the bantam having frightened the gander, looks down 
on his feathered leggikins, aud crows like awren! Whata pity you 
did not dub him the golden crested wren. He then might have suc- 
ceeded’ to the throne of your heart of hearts, vacated by the deposed 
king swan, 


‘Vorth.—Sir, you are a d- -—— 

Editor —Dou't swear, sir. Have a little patience. How could 
you, sir, write such downright nonsense as this?’ ‘* Seeing there is no 
such animal but in the Expositor’s* upper story, and that he is mere - 
painted air, we are at a loss whether most to wonder at the Expositor’s 
cruelty or his cowardice!” Cruelty! in fighting with a nonentity ? 

“Had the reader been real,—a cockney like himself—we could 
have exeused considerable savageness in the Expositor; but we 
cannot pardon—no Christian can—such outrageous wrath with a 
creature of his own brain—such accumulated ealumnies on the cha- 
racter of a nonentity who is not present to defend himself, and con- 
clude that the Expositor is an Atheist!!!” This is a most remarkable 
Passage in your review, Mr. North, and ad ish odd conclusion. 
li the next column, we are treated with a little more of the elegaut 
and elevated, such as, “ cats’ meat, already placed upon many plat 
ters, each before a separate puss, in small dabs of minced collops! a 
Mo this you have very properly appended a note of exclamation. We 
Shall add another, if we write— 

Vorth— ‘Why, sir, you do not intend to be so presumptuous— 


* Query, Publishers?—Printer’s devil. 


Cobbett’s Mag.—Vou. I. No. 10. 
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Editor.—Time will show, sir. If you could once more assume your 
eagle form, and pierce with your bright eye, through a London fog, 
if you would wing your flight hitherward, and hovering for an instant 
above the Royal Exchange, glance through the window of Efitugham 
Wilson’s shop, provided our Magazive were open at the proper place, 
you might see whether we were presumptuous enough to— 

North (very impatiently ).—Finish your remarks, sir, if you have 
any others to make upon my review. 

Editor.—Ouly one more, sir. You also take oecasion in this 
article of yours, to rail against the want of talent of the Cockneys. 
We wish, sir, merely tosuggest, whether it may not be worth your con- 
sideration to institute a college in modern Athens, under the desig- 
nation of “The Dead Mutton Review College.” You might probably 
gain myriads of pupils from the land of Cockaigne ; for we know the 
inhabitants of that far famed land are so lamenutably ignorant of the 
dead mutton style of language and reviewing, that they cannot, for 
the life of them, understand your article entitled the * False Medium.” 

North.—Have you finished now, sir? 

Editor.—We have. 

North.—Then, sir, allow me to say, you are a most liupudent 
fellow. 

Editor.—Granted, sir, the times require it. 

North.—Our article, sir, is a masterly article, a praiseworthy 
and an excellent review, sir. ‘The only f fault it has, sir, is, that we 
have treated the author with too much condescension and respect. 
We have invited him, in the kindest and politest manner possible, to 
our Noctes in January. 

Editor.—With what purpose, sir? To make the same use of him 
that you did of the Ettrick Shepherd ? 

North.—What do you mean, -ir # 

Editor.—Then you would have us such idiots as to imagine that 
you have not read the preface to the “ Altrive Tales ?” 

North.—Pshaw! Hogg is— 

We know it, and feel it. 

North (after a long pause ).—Pray, sir, may I ask one question! 
Do you know the author of the “ Exposition ?’ 

Editor.—We know neither w ho, nor what he is, sir: nor have we 
ever had, nor do we expect to hove, any connection or communication 
with him, either directly or indirectly. 

North (musing ). —Strange! most passing strange ! 

We now chanced to look round, and discovered that one of the 
pipers had taken down our conversation in short-hand. Our printer's 
messenger, by some means, had contrived to introduce himself into 
our apartment, and to the acquaintance of this worthy. I perceived 
him endeavouring to get hold of the notes, which he at length effected, 
Sawney, the piper, we thought, having quietly fallen into the arms 0 
Morpheus. ‘* Take,” we said aside to the printer’s boy, “ take a place 
in asteam omnibus, hie thee to thy master, and print with all dispateh, 
and hark ye, sir; a word in your ear, which I trust you will heed. 
Take a little more pains than you used last month. For mis-spelling 
our Latin quotations, few and short as they were, we coula almost 












il 


it 


forgive you, but you also contrived to commit nomerous less venial 
sins, by making use of your own orthography and punctuation, and, 
remember, let us have the proof sheets, a pleasure we did not enjoy 
last month.” The lad departed with the speed of an arrow from a 
bow. 

Of all inconsistencies and improbabilities, dreams are the most 
inconsistent and improbable. Somehow, we imagined a few days had 
elapsed ; and still, there were the pipers,—there was North, and 
ourself, the Editor of Cobbett’s Magazine, precisely in the same 
situations in which the conelusion of our converse left us, but we 
were now, we imagined, ali wide awake. North was foaming at the 
mouth. Wesaw there was tobe a row. ‘ Strike up,” said he, * our 
gathering tune.” ‘They commenced “ Johuny’s Grey Breeks.” He 
blew a blast upon his trumpet, and forthwith his followers flocked 
into our apartment. We also gave our war-ery, and were speedily 
surrounded by a few as trusty followers as ever wielded arms. 
Although the work was likely to be serious, we could scarcely restrain 
asmile when we saw the majestic leader of Norih’s corps, the re- 
doubted swan, with his diamond crown, and gold-glittering face. 
But the most laughable part of the matter was that he was too well- 
fed to soar with his wing imperial, and, being provided with arms 
instead of legs, he could only imitate pedestrianism in a manner ex- 
tremely clumsy. He was obliged to place his arched-neck between 
his hands, and certainly looked the most pitiable of monarchs. Being 
aroyal personage, however, we all saluted him with becoming respect 
and humility. He gracefully held forth his hand, which North de- 
voutly kissed. The pipers struck up ‘ Welcome, Royal Stranger.” 
After which we had “ Save the Swan,” and all joined in the chorus. 
This ceremony over, we rose, and made a speech to the effect that, 
seeing our apartment was no fitting battle-field, we should adjourn to 
Hyde Park,—a proposal which was received with acclamations. It 
was also arranged that as we had neither trumpeter, nor piper, we 
should be allowed one of our opponent’s musicians, and that the two 
parties should march by different routes. Ours was to proceed along 
the Strand, through St. James’s Park, to the appointed scene of 
action. At length, off we started, to the no small amazement and 
delight of citizens and sight-lovers. We gave thiee hearty cheers as 
we passed the house of Cadell, whom we observed gazing at us out 
of his shop window, through a huge eye-glass. Nothing partienlar 
occurred until we arrived at the Egyptian gun in St. James’s Park. 
Here we halted, had a slight skirmish with the guards, and routed 
them. They are fine, noble fellows, but have no chance with us of 
the press. ‘The possession of this gun wasa lucky thought. Our 
artillerymen loaded it with the best printer’s ink, rammed it down 
With the leaves of a copy of the “ Exposition,” and an equal propor- 
tion of paper from Blackwood and Cobbett’s Magazine. We then 
hastened to the appointed scene of action, and were in hopes that we 
should reach the ground before the enemy, having been informed by 
oe Of our spies that North had made a halt at St. Giles’s, to gain a 
little further information respecting ‘ Ireland and the Irish.” How- 
ever, when we arrived, we found the royal swan had already takeu up 
z2 
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his position with great skill and judgment. The banners of boi) 
parties were unfurled to the breeze—our Egyptian gun was dragyge| 
to the van by a host of printer's devils ; a goose’s quill, containing 
the match was applied to the touch-hole, and off it went with the 
force of Perkins’s steam-gun. The battle was won by this single 
stroke. The royal and stately swan took to the water, leaving oy 
the field his diamond necklace and crown, by way of insuring to hin- 
self the proper degree of specific gravity. There was a slight dis. 
charge of small arms ; which made a little noise, but caused ne mis- 
chief ; but, louder than the reports of these, or even than the explosion 
of our Egyptian gun, was heard the voice of North, screaming in agony, 
and in anger over the field of ink, ** My trumpet is cracked !” So loud, 
indeed, was his voice, that with a tremendous start, we awoke, and it 
was not until we bad well ru bed our eyes, and pinched our arms, 
that we conld satisfy ourselves we were not in Hyde Park, engaged 
in deadly strife, but sitting in our apartment. The Neweastle coals 
had faded into darkness,—the top of our candle resembled the heart 
of a red hot cauliflower. We took a pinch of snuff, suntfed on 
candle, and, to our amazement, discovered that we had penned the 
foregoing article. 

It only remains for us, gentle readers! to add, that we still fee! 
drowsy, and wish you a very good night, and pleasant dreams, fer it 
is high time that these sheets were in the press, and our head pressing 
the pillow. 





THE THEATRES OF ITALY. 


In giving a sketch of the theatres of Italy, I commence with: those 
of Naples, where, more than in any other city, theatrical amusements 
are cultivated aud encouraged. Its places of public entertainment 
are numerous as, and much more frequented than, those of our owl 
metropolis; though in comparison of the size of the two cities, the 
former sinks into insignificance. 

The far-famed San Carlo is the grand opera, and is the most splendid 
house in Europe, it is much larger than the King’s Theatre in the 
Haymarket, and the decorations are of a most superb and even gor 
geous character. ‘There are six tiers of lofty boxes, the panuels i 
front are of richly carved gilt wood, and the proscenium is adorned 
with four magnificent columns of the Corinthian order, The Kings 
box is exactly in the centre of the house very richly ornamented with 
crimson velvet hangings. The interior is of plate glass, and three 
handsome chandeliers depeud from the ceiling. But it is only use 
on state occasions, three private bexes thrown into one, being appre 
priated to the members of the royal family. Sanu Carlo, like most ol 
the theatres in Italy, is insufficiently lighted ; but on certain occaslous 
there is a grande illuminazione, when it presents an appearance of the 
most dazzling splendour. On each side of every box is a branch col 
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taining five wax torches, the light from which shining on the profuse 
gilding with which every part of the house is adorned, renders its 
brilliance on first entering too glaring for the eye to support, these 
supernumerary lights amount in number to seven hundred and fifty, 
exclusive of the chandelier in the centre, and the customary illumina- 
tion of the theatre. 

The performances at San Carlo are generally of a superior character, 
though (notwithstanding the advantages enjoyed in the possession of 
uative talent,) its company of performers is never equally good with 
that at our own Opera House, either in the vocal or instrumental 
department. England is sure to have the first rate talent from Italy, 
that country rears the flowers, but we are certain to enjoy the sweets, 
The English are so entirely guided in their appreciation of talent by 
the reputation it may have acquired, that nove but those who have 
established their fame abroad, can, with a tolerable prospect of success, 
be brought over to this country. For this reason the managers are 
compelled to introduce at an exorbitant expense the very highest 
musical talent into England, and in consequence, the prices of admis- 
sion to Our Etalian Theatre must be sufficiently high to warrant the 
offering salaries much larger than those that are given on the conti- 
vent. The entrance to the pit at San Carlo is only six carlini, (about 
2s, 3¢/7.,) and for six piastres (12. 58.,) you may obtain one of the best 
boxes in the house, all of which are of an equal size, and will con- 
veniently hold eight persons. On extraordinary oceasions, such, for 
example, as a royal visit, an illuminazione, or anew opera, the prices 
are doubled or even trebled. 

An Italian andience is naturally far superior in its musical taste to 
an English one, and listens to an opera with much greater attention, 
The fashionables do not (as is frequently the ease in our own country,) 
delight more in the sounds of their own voices than in those of the 
performers. ‘The foolish custom of applauding an actor before he has 
opened his mouth does not prevail in an Italian theatre, nor are the 
airs in an opera interrupted by the senseless clapping of a set of 
would-be-musical enthusiasts, who, by an occasional exclamation of 
“bravo,” would insinuate their appreciation of that which they do 
not understand. Inthe theatres of Italy is always observed the mutest 
attention which it were sacrilege to interrupt, but the applause at the 
termination of any thing oecasioning more than ordinary satisfaction 
i8 often protracted to a somewhat preposterous extent. I remember 
Witnessing at San Carlo the first performance of a new opera by Pacini, 
founded on Walter Scott’s tale of the “ Betrothed.” ‘The enthusiasm 
gave rise to was, in the estimation of oné who considered the com- 
parative insignificance of the occasion, irresistibly ludicrous, The 
Principal performers were called for after every scene in which they 
appeared, and the presence of the composer was insisted on at the 
termination of each of the three acts. I remember likewise at Verona, 
Where Pasta was starring it, the audience not only calling for her 
alter every scene, waving their handkerchiefs, and threatening to do 
considerable damage to the theatre, but actually staying in the house 

alfan hour after the curtain had dropped for the evening, vociferating 
or Pasta, who, to gratify them, again came forward almost undrest, 
‘ud after this condescension on the syren’s part, they remained still 
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unwilling to disperse till informed by the manager that the object of 
their idolatry had retired to her home. 

Fondo is the other royal theatre of Naples. [tis neither a very 
large nor handsome building, but it has generally the same company, 
and is under the same management as San Carlo. So great ts the 
admiration of music among the Neapolitans, that nearly all their places 
of public amusement are devoted solely to its e ultivation, and there 
is but one theatre set apart for the drama. Foreutini is the name of 
the house thus appropriated. Its size is about the same as that of 
Fondo, and it is generally oceupied by a company possessed of at 
least respectable talent. The tragic acting of the Italians differs 
from that of the French and English in about an equal degree. tis 
without the drawling affectation of the fermer, aud is unmarked by 
many of those touches ef genius, which, though eften at variance with 
the strict rules of mere correct delivery, constitute the chief graces 
of the art in our own country. The manner of their tragedians ap- 
proaches nearer to that of Young than of any other actor, though 
more rare ly even than that gen ¥ man, do the y con descend to quit the 
cold propriety of declamation, for the irregular brijlianee of genius, 
They attempt to express different passions only by ditferent tones, 
They do not consider how a sentiment would be fell, but how it ought 
to be spoken, and endeavour to find in art a substitute for nature. 
Their comic acting assimulates very nearly to the English, [t is 
without the naiveté of the French, nor does their humour seo mueb 
depend on grotesque coutortions of the person. A practical joke is, 
nevertheless very much relished on the Italian stage, and [have known 
a piece saved from condemnation by a glass of wine thrown, during 
the last scene, into the face of a pe rformer. The taste of the Auso- 
hians in dramatic productions is en the whole more refined than that 
of either the French or the English. Their representations generally 
cousist of tr agedy or comedy, melodrama and faree having not yet 
extended their dominion over the Italian stage. Trent Anni di lla 
Vita dun Giuovatore (Thirty Years of a Gambler’s Life,)sosuceesstu! 
in London and Paris, was nnhesitatingly damned on its first preduction 
at Ni i and La Stranitra di Durnelengh, (The Witch of Durn- 
cleugh) an Italian version of Guy Mannering was impatiently heard 
on the first, and withdrawn after the second night of its re presentation, 

There are two or three other small theatres for music, in addition 
to those already mentioned, and the rest are devoted to Pulcivello, 
who is a pro divious favourite with the Ne ‘apolitans. He is introduced 
into all manner of pieces, and is often made a principal character 
in sacre | dramas written by the priests for the religious instruction of 
the people, and represente d by itinerant showmen similar to our Punch 
and dudy proprictors, Atall the smaller theatres there is a di Ly as well 
ws nu evening performs mee, and each ij is attended by a very numerous 
audience. ‘There is one peculiarity of the Neapolitan theatres, which 
would be worthy the adoption of the London managers. ‘The seals 
in the pit are numbered and separated one from the other, and there 
beiug a ticket foreach pli ce only, the theatre can never be jneonvenle 
ently crowded, This plan prevents confusion, a seat may be vacate 
aud resumed at pleasure, the ticket being an indis pniable t title to ils 
possession, ‘This arrangement prevents all obstruction at the doers; 
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as numbered tickets for every part of the house are constantly on sale 
at the Bureau of the administration of the theatre. Females frequent 
the pit, in nearly as great a proportion as men, in all the theatres of 
Italy. 

With regard to the Feste di Ballo, which, it is usually supposed 
in England, are conducted with so much spirit on the Continent, the 
opinion is erroneous, 1 attended one at San Carlo, and found it very 
much on a par with those at the Argyll Rooms, ‘There was, indeed, 
much less of spirit, with about an equal deficiency of vulgarity. So 
dull did the evening drag on, on the occasion I allude to, that before 
twelve o’clock the lights were extinguished, and the company, of 
course, separated. JT was much disappointed with the result, after 
having anticipated such a treat from an Italian Festo di Ballo. To 
add to my mortification, I had, in expectation that I should appear 
singular in my ordinary attire, dressed myself entirely en masque ; 
but what was my astonishment, on dashing with much vivacity and 
sprightliness into the gay crowd, to find myself surrounded by only 
two sorts of coats, surtout and another. In fact I was the only mask. 
A general rush towards me immediately took place, and a host of jests 
were in an instant spoken and demanded of me, not one of which I 
was sufficiently composed to understand or reply to. After several 
iueffeetual attemnts to make my exit, I at length found refuge ina 
private box, the whole of which I had to pay for, where, shrinking 
from the gaze and laughter of the audience, I, by degrees, ceased to 
attract their notice, and regained my own composure, determined 
never more to make my appearance en masque at a Festo di Ballo. 

Before concluding my mention of Naples, [ must not omit noticing, 
that on the same evening, at three different theatres, the principal 
piece at each was a translation from Sir Walter Scott’s novels, I 
could not help thinking, with all his popularity, how gratifying such 
a fact would be for the Great Known to know. 

The theatres of Rome are numerous, but are neither of so splendid 
acharacter nor so ably or spiritedly conducted as those of Naples. 
The largest of the Roman theatres is the Teatro Alibert, formerly 
the grand opera, and the scene of the Feste di Ballo in celebration of 
the Carnival. It is of considerable size, but the decorations are pal- 
try, which is indeed the characteristic of all the theatres of the city. 
Alibert has been superseded by Apollo as the grand opera, and during 
the time of my residence in Rome, the former was abandoned to horse- 
mauship and buffoonery. 

Apollo, or Argentino, as it is sometimes called, is not so large as 
the theatre last noticed, nor is the interior fitted up in a much more 
tasty manner, The operatic company is never very brilliant, and the 
ballet is occasionally very ludicrously constituted. In a soi-disant 
serious ballet, which I witnessed, the hero gave eight or nine succes- 
‘ive springs to a height of several feet from the stage, and in the ex- 
pression of despair at some highly tragical circumstance, as if seeking 

lor some tremendous effort in which to exhaust his rage, he actually 
tan like a caé* half way up the pillar of the proscenium amidst the 


* Probably this Roman dancer was of the family of Cataline. 
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deafening applause of the discriminating audience at this appropriate 
movement of the performer. 

Il Teatro Balle is the second in importance of the Roman theatres, 
It is about the same size as Apollo, but is a somewhat handsomer edi- 
fice. It is set apart for the performance of tragedy and comedy, 
interspersed with operas. If on the same evening be performed a 
comedy of three acts and an opera of two, it is the custom to play an 
act of each alternately. ‘The purpose of this is to give an agreeable 
variety to the entertainments, a method less judicious than novel, 
Since it creates a suspension of interest, and keeps distracting the 
attention from one subject to another, by which it is fixed coufusedly 
on both representations, and gains no clear idea of either. 

There are one or two minor theatres in Rome, but except during 
the Carnival, not even the larger houses are honoured with any great 
degree of patronage. In Florence the inhabitants are great play-goers, 
and more than in any other Italian eity, do they encourage the talents 
of the dramatist. They do not exclude his productions from their 
stage through the passionate idolatry of music. ‘hough they have 
hearts to languish over the i: spirations of a Mozart or a Rossini, they 
yet have minds that can feel elevated at the more intellectu: i and 
equally divine language of au Alfieri or a Goldoni, 

T'wo large theatres are devoted to the national drama, both having 
excellent performers, and equi ally enjoying the patronage of the public. 
The production of a tragedy or comedy at either is expected with 
an xiety, and, (if it merit) i is hailed with ‘enthusi: asm. One of the three 
houses is called [1 Teatro degl’ Intre pidi. The other bears the name 
of Alfieri. The appellation of Goldoni also is given to another small 
theatre in the city principally devoted to music. Pergola is the grand 
opera, the house is the most chaste and elegant in the interior T ever 
beheld. The panels of the boxes are smooth, and are of a delicate 
salmon colour, without a tasteless profusion of gilding, but sufficiently 
adorned to prevent the appearance of scantiness. ‘The Grand Duke's 
box is ornamented with crimson velvet draperies, and all the six tiers 
have festoous of rich silk depending from the ceiling. The performers 
are generally of good ability. 

The Feste di Ballo are ke ‘pt up here with more spirit than elsewhere, 
Rome of course excepted. During the Carnival the masks perambulate 
the great walk by the Arno after four o’clock in the afternoon till the 
opening of the theatres, whither they repair and generally act their 
parts with vivacity. 

At Venice there are two operas, of which La Fuice is the principal. 
It is wider than any theatre I ever visited, though in depth from the 
centre of the stage to that of the boxes, it is exceeded by many. The 
appearance of the house is conside rably marred by the want of uni- 
formity in the draperies of the boxes, which are dec orated according 
to the taste of the owners. San Benedetto is the name of the other 
house, It is considerably sm: lia than the last mentioned. ‘The Ve- 
uetians are much addicted to the diversions of the theatre, perhaps in 
part, beeause from the pecuiiar situation of their city, they are de 
prived of many other amusements. 

The famous La Scala of Milan is the last Italian theatre T sball 
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particularly allude to. It is of a most magnificent size, and splendid 
architecture. The fronts of the pit boxes are of marble, and the pro- 
scenium is supported by four grand Corinthian pillars of the same 
precious material. The operas and ballets are invariably produced 
on a scale of splendour unequalled in any other theatre, and the extent 
of the stage admits of an effect being imparted to them, which is 
wholly unattainable in other similar establishments. The pit consists 
of sofas, and in every department of the audience portion, luxury and 
comfort seem to be primary considerations. 

Almost every city of Italy has its Opera, but, except those I have 
mentioned, none other merit particular observation, The prices in 
all cities are proportionate to one another, but will not bear comparison 
with the sums demanded at English theatres. In all parts of Italy 
the best places in the pit are assigned to the military, at about one- 
third of the price paid by the public. This is a prerogative of the 
officers, granted them by the government, which is always anxious to 
couciliate the army, especially in countries where the power of the 
monarch, instead of being established in the affections of a free people, 
may sometimes require military influence for its support. 

It will be seen from what has preceded, that, though the places of 
amusements are so numerous, yet none of them are without that extent 
of patronage which is in vain sought by the managers in the far more 
populous cities of Paris and Loudon, 


G. A.aB. 





WHAT MY FRIEND KNEW ABOUT BURNS. 


The Works of Robert Burns, with his Life and a Criticism on his 
Writings, By James Cunnic, M.D. One Vol. 18mo. pp. 323. 
Allau, Bell, and Co, 1833. 


Iris our fortune to know a Mr. Kennedy, an aged gentleman, a 
native of Seotland, and the early associate and friend of Robert Burns. 
Both were born in Ayrshire near the town of Ayr, so frequently cele- 
brated in the poems of the bard, Burns, asis well known was the poor 
peasants’ son; and inthe “ Cottar’s Saturday Night” gives a noble pic- 
ture of what we may presume to be the family cirele of his father. 
Kennedy, whose boyhood was passed in the labors of a farm, subse- 
quently became the agent to a mercantile house in a neighbouring town. 
Hence he is called, in an epitaph which his friend the poet wrote on 
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him, the chapman. These lines, omitted in all editions of Burn’s 
works, were composed on Kennedy’s recovery from a severe illness, 

Ou his way to kirk on a bright Sabbath morning, he was met by 
the poet, who. having rallied him on the sombre expression of his 
countenance, fell back, and soon rejoined him, presented him with the 
epitaph scrawled on a bit of paper with a pencil, It is as follows: 

As Tam the Chapman on a day 

Wi’ Death forgather’d by the way, 

Wee! pleas’d, he greets a wight sae famous 

And Death was nae less pleased wi’ Thomas, 

Wha cheerfully lays down the pack, 

And there blaws up a hearty crack ; 

His social, friendly, honest heart, 

Sac tickled Death they could na part : 

Sae after viewing knives and garters, 

Death takes him hame to gie him quarters. 
Kennedy’s occupation which gave him a knowledge of the world, 
that time far beyond that of the humble cotter’s son, made him an 
extremely acceptable companion, while bis * social friendly, honest 
heart,” converted acquaintance into friendship. They maintained a 
regular correspondence, until about the time of Burns’ departure for 
Edinburgh, when Kennedy removed far from the “ banks and braes” 
of his native Ayrshire, 

Otten has the author of this article sat over the backgammon board, 
with this fine old Scotchman, now alas! in the *‘sere and yellow leaf, 
and asa pinch from the social mall, the heir-loom of generations, 
marked the termination of each game, listened to anecdotes of 

** the sweetest bard—— 
That ever breathed the soothing strain.” 
Well might Roscoe thus write! While a Byron continued to startle 
the few with the magnificent but chaotic flashings of his mighty intel- 
lect, the sweet simple bard of Caledonia will live im the hearts of 
millions—in the lordly hall and around the rustic hearth! 

Kennedy represents Burns, at the time of their acquaintance, as a 
tall, coarse featured young man, with a flashing eye, and great col- 
loquial powers. Frank and affable, he was nevertheless irrascible 
and suspicions, His heart was extremely susceptible to tender emotions, 
but their effects were usually ephemeral. ‘Though, as Kennedy says, 
‘he always had a lass in his head,” the reign of each fair one was but 
short. He, however, laid aside this volatility in his affaires de ceur, 
on his acquaintance with Miss Armor. Burns, as it is well known, 
experienced, in obtaining the hand of this lady, the truth of that 
adage, so devoutly deprecated by every warm young heart—* the 
course of true love did never run smooth.” Kennedy describes the 
« Jean” of deathless song, as one of the most lovely and fascinating 
of her sex. 

The well mounted factor, constantly passing and repassing every 
part of Ayrshire, and not unfrequently transacting business with Miss 
Armor’s father, became an exceedingly convenient medium of com- 
munication betw een the unfortunate lovers. Consequently, Kennedy 
became their mutual confidant. He bore their messages, and occa- 
sionally exercised his ingenuity in devising clandestine interviews, and 
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in assisting them to elude detection. One of these took place a short 
time before Burns determiued, in despair, to embark for Jamaica. 
It was in a room of Mr. Armor’s own house, who was a tailor in the 
small village of Mauchline. The unfortuntae pair, knowing the dis- 
covery of their secret marriage inevitable, determined to throw them- 
selves on the clemency of Mr. Armor. ‘ Go,” said Burns to Kennedy, 
“tell John Armor, Robert Burns is with his daughter.” On the 
delivery of this message, Mr. Armor refused to credit it, supposing 
himself trifled with. Jean was his favourite child, and in Burns he 
caw the indigent, unfortunate, and resourceless peasant. After the 
elaircisement had taken place, the stern old man, with a full know- 
ledge of all the circumstances, bade Burns begone for ever. 

After Miss Armov’s, or rather Mrs. Burns’ confinement, Kennedy, in 
passing the farm where the poet and his brother Gilbert struggled to 
obtain a subsistence, was requested by the former to become the 
bearer of a gift to his “* poor wife.” The present, hoisted by his 
brawny arm to the pommel of the saddle, consisted of a bag filled 
with the substantial delicacies of a farm. Penury approaching to 
absolute destitution, admitted him no choice of gentle souvenirs. 
Kennedy's road lay to Killmarnoc, but “ there was nae resisting Robert,” 
and he journied to Mauchline. Ou his arrival, Mistress Armor (to her 
Kennedy attributes ‘a’ the difficulty”) vielently protested against 
admitting him to an interview with her daughter, besides bestowing 
on him sundry unceremouious appellations for befriending the * rake- 
helly Burns.’ The lady, however, in this instance, was overruled by 
ler husband, and Kennedy was permitted to proceed to the apart- 
went where Mrs. Burns was confined to her bed. He had “nae been 
there aboon fifteen minutes,” when he heard a scrambling on the stairs, 
and “och! sie a screamin .” when Burns burst inte the room, hotly 
pursued by the lady of the mansion, who, in turn, was as closely fol- 
lowed by her infuriated husband, Burns flew to the be ‘d, and “ pute 
ting his face to Jean’s, and sine to each of the wee bairns, wept like 
ony child; and och! had ye been there, ye’r heart would have burst 
asmine did.” This only enraged the unfeeling parents. ‘The sequel 
iswell known. The harsh and cruel father having obtained from 
them the documentary evidence of their clandestine marriage, des- 
troyed it. The thunders of the kirk, ex: asperated by the publication 
of Holy Willie’s prayer,” now burst upon his shelterless head. 

The history of that famous production is as follows. Gavin Hamil- 
ton, Esq. Clerk of Ayr, who was our poet’s friend and benefactor, was 
accosted on a Sunday morning, by a mendicant, who begged alms of 
him. Alas! poor-houses aud penitentiaries have driven the Edie 
Ochiltrees—the blue-gowned gaberlunzies of lang syne, from the face 
of Scotland. Hamilton, without recollecting that it was Sunday, 
set the man to work in his garden, This, unfortunately, lay on the 
public road, and the poor fellow was discovered by the people on their 
way to kirk, who zealously stoned him off from the ground. For this 
olfence, Hamilton was not permitted (until he appealed to the Synod) 
to have a child christened, which his wife bore him soon after that 
event. His most officious opposer was oue William Fisher, one of 
the dignitaries of the church. It was this individual who sat for his 
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portrait in the Prayer, which was written by Burns, to revenge the 
insult offered to his patron. Kennedy received a copy of it by post, 
with a request to try its effects upon its immorts lized subject. This 
was immediately complied with. The deseription he gives of. the 
scene is highly ludicrous and amusing. Willie unhesitatingly attributed 
it to the “ black guard Burns,” 

An occasion was now presented, by the destruction of the proofs of 
Burus’ marriage, for cancelling the long score of vengeance. In his 
own words, “ the hell-hounds of the law were uncoupled upon him.” 
His sad experience had never led him to feel the justuess of the excla- 
mation of his Roman fellow bard, 


**O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona norin 


to») 


Agricolas ! 
And he now, cloven down in every thing but the native independence 
of his soul, was compelled to surrender the lease of those lands he 
had so frequently toiled on. When he was on the point of embarking 
for the West Indies, the change produced in bis fortunes by the pub- 
lication of his poems, is well known, Courted and caressed by the 
literary and the noble, he demanded and obtained the hand he had 
been so ruthlessly deprived of. 

A perfect gem of books, the life, letters, and poetry of Burns has 
afforded us a text for unburdening ourselves of these interesting recol- 
lections of the poet, we in justice must say something of the book in 
return. In Scotland, the traveller would have as much difficulty to 
tind a house, no matter how humble, without a copy of Burns’ poems, 
as One without a Bible. They are generally provincial editions with 
coarse paper and worse print. Of course this is not because the 
publie prefer slovenly volumes to beautiful typography and handsome 
getting up. The larger number of editions of Burn’s works have been 
of this imperfect description, and good editions have been published 
ouly at so large a price, as to put it out of the power of any but the 
rich to obtain them. The present edition has supplied a desideratum, 
and if its existence becomes known in Scotland, where the principal 
demand is for the poetry of Burns, we have no doubt that it will 
reward the publishers for risk and treable. 


THE LAKES AND THE LAKE POETS. 


( Continued from page 6.) 


The village of Grassmere is charmingly situated some little distance 
from the head of the lake near the foot of fine mountain scenery, in a 
sweet placid vale. The village church, an old formal rough cast 
building wlth a square steeple, is not quite so large but quite as 
picturesque as Crosthwaite church near Kiswick, which all tourists 
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+ are heneeforth to admire on pain of the wrathful displeasure of that 
eminent “hant” (as old Tonson called his best writers) Doctor 
Sourney. Either Witson or Worpswortn, or perhaps both, have 
celebrated Grassmere church-yard in verse as a deliciously quiet rest- 
ing Spot on the read to that bourne whence no traveller returneth. I 
should prefer the middle of the Atlantic, where I think I should be 
pretty safe from the interference as from the ken of my kind. ‘Those 
however, chosing a bit of green sod with some stunted yew trees, half 
a score larches, and a few elms for company’s sake, may have it here 
for a word spoken to the old grey headed sexton, who highly honoured 
by their choice, with an alacrity evincing the heartiest zeal (for his 
fee), will set about preparing snug quarters some six feet by two, (if 
Horace’s measure be correct, and he tells me he finds it suits most 
comers), on the shortest notice. 

The vale is beautifully interspersed with wood and woody knolls— 
preity hillecks rising from the level of the vale like islands in a lake: 
the fell sides above the lake are also well wooded. 

At the bottom of a fine wood of larch, the foliage as green as grass, 
standing in a small open space. LT observed a salmon coloured house 
called Hollin, the residence of one of that race which are by ho means 
extinct. There is no mistaking such outrages on taste. Such incon- 


gruous spots are as surely proofs of Gothic vicinage as are ore boards 


giving dreadful warning of manetraps and spring-guns of the near 
neighbourhood of the game preserver. 

From a nice rural bridge of two arches, over a stream of the very 
finest water I think I ever saw, there is a beautiful view to be had of 
woody and wild mountain scenery, a noted Jand-mark called Helm 
Crag being on the right. 

The finest view of the vale and lake is, [ think, to be seen from 
Danmail Raise-stones, a spot from whieh Skiddaw may be seen rising 
in rather darkish blue tints on the horizon. ‘These stones are on the 
summit of rising ground, a cousiderable height above the level of the 
lake, upon which and the vale, from this situation you look down 
upon, On the right is the bold rocky prominence before mentioned, 
Helm Crag, on which are certain great lumps of rock or crag, dis- 
tinguished by the specific names of the lion and the lamb, but having 
the property in common with Polonius’ cloud of being any thing you 
are prompted to faney, but this idea I must not conceal, is held to be 
apochryphal, especially by the man driving the coach between Am- 
bleside and Kiswick, who on occasions delivers himself of a vas stly 
learned dissertation much to his own satisfaction, if it be not always 
to the conviction of his auditors. It is fair to say the imaginative 
Worpsworrn is of the same opinion, but Sourney, whose poetry is 
a common place-book to matters of fact, thinks with me. The vale 
is well studded with farm houses, having wood around them, and in 
the midst of green meadows : there isa knoll of some size with clumps 
of trees rising about it down to the lake’s edge. The conic shaped 
islet with its firs (the boat-house is luckily hidden), rivals the grassy 
greenness of the meadows; at the foot of the lake the fell called 
Lougbrigg in the distance appearing rugge od, rises majestically. giving 
au air of wilduess to the scenery in its immediate neighbourhood. I 
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have no pretensions to describe the beauties of this valley, but I fee! 
they are so lovely, and I enjoy them so much, that I give the best 
utterance to my feelings by following Izaac Watron’ Ss example, and 
repeating Kit Marloe’s beautiful lines, which I have some desire to 
give a place in these lucubrations, in the hope that some damsel fond 
of nature’s simple charms, with eyes black or blue, I care not which, 
beaming intelligent contentment, aud a heart all kindliness and “ myne 
owne,”’ may be induced to accept the invitation.* 

In this song there are a couple of verses inconsistent with my ideas 
of pastoral simplicity— buckles of the purest gold”—* coral clasps 
aud amber studs”—and “silver dishes” on an * ivory table.” these 
things of the city suit the subject as ill as salmon coloured houses, 
green woods and beautiful landscape. 

After crossing a small bridge thrown over a mountain stream, that 
leaps and bubbles on its way to mingle its tributary waters with the 
lake—angler's note it well, it abounds with speckled trout: the 
mighty Helvellyn on the right rears his broad green sides. It is on 
the opposite side of the road, on the highest part of the ground, a 
sort of mountain pass, just before losing sight of Grassmere, there 
lies a great heap of grey coloured cobble stones, called Dunmail 
Raise—a bone for the antiquaries to pick—said to be a mound cover- 
ing the dead, slain in a battle fought some nine or ten centuries ago 
by certain kings of Cumberland and Scotland, ancient warriors, whose 
existence, with all deference be it said, is extremely to be doubted, 
Ifthe fact be as it is told, they conld not well have chosen a more 
unfit spot for the purpose of ** trying conelusions” of battle. T could 
fancy Wordsworth and Southey, hostile chiefs of barding clans of 
local admirers, bitter in proportion to the nothingness of the question, 
meeting here to decide in wordy war the merits of ‘ the lion and the 
lamb,” rousing peaceful Rydal’s sons, and light searching Kiswickers, 
to join in the fray, each claiming victory, yet all joining in Io Pieans, 
celebrating the bloodless battle of the rival bards! They are mighty 
jealous of each other, and truth to tell, am faneying no imaginary 
encounter between them. 

This heap of stones serves as one of the boundary marks between 
the countries of Westmoreland and Cumberland, and the descent 
hence into the latter county is extremely rapid. Here is a good 
point of view, indeed the only one of the upper lake of Thirlimere or 
Wythburn, the mountain scenery is on the grand scale, and appears 
magnificent. Raven Crag towers from the margin of the lake in 
the distance, and over it rises Skiddaw, his massy rival Helvellyn being 
ou your right hand. 

At the distance of perhaps a mile from the lake, stands the small 
chapel of Wythburn, a sad damp spot. Opposite to it is a little inv, 
where I can vouch you will have good cheer and the civilest of treat- 
ment, at a charge that would be thought reasonable any where, but 
being within the circuit of the lake tour is really surprising I ob- 
served a greater portion of the old fashioned simplicity hereabouts 
than elsewhere, there was no cringing, much freedom, but the heartiest 


* See page 505, of Vol. I. Cobbett’s Magazine. 
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good will. If you are inclined to attempt the ascent of Helvellyn, it 
may be made from this place with comparative ease, but it is advise- 
able to go in company with some one having a local acquaintance with 
the mountain, for should a mist come on, the adventurer instead of 
telling one, is much more likely to adorn a tale. Accidents have 
occurred, which certain poetasters have commemorated in jingling 
ryhmes and verse, certainly not poetry, nor any thing else, except it 
be prose run mad, as some fifty score of albums can testify. I hada 
bad habit of rambling over these regions, not free from danger, but I 
have been effectually cured, by considering that some chance time I 
might afford a presing rhymster a subject for a last “ new poem,” to 
which nothing can reconcile me—uno, though my memory should be 
embalmed in their sighs, and my fate be lamented with all the tears 
that all the Rosa Maltildas that ever lived could shed. 

There is, however, one tragic tale worth repetition which I became 
acquainted with in some of my wanderings, froma piece of an eld torn 
newspaper. As well as Tecan remember, it happened ten or twelve 
years ago, aud T mention it now because think the people cognizant 
of the circumstances were guilty of extreme negligence in not causing 
them to be sifted to the bottom. 

During the season of the year when tourists do not travel, a young 
and apparently newly m: artied couple, arrived ata small inn on the 
Ulswater side of Helvellyn. The y seemed in easy circumstances, they 
occupied a couple of apartments and were never separated. In the 
course of a few weeks the geutleman departed, leaving the female 
alone. From this moment her spirits began to droop, though she 
seemed to rally again on the receipt of letters, which she looked for 
with intense anxiety. At first these letters came regularly, then more 
uufrequently and uncertainly, and ultimately had ceased to come for 
some time, when one arrived, which in all hkelihood hastened the 
event Lam about to narrate. After she was left alone, she was in the 
habit ef wandering about the country, and being absent the whole or 
greater part of a day, her occasional absence for a length of time 
caused no uneasiness. She had been observed to be more than come- 
monly cast down, in fact her countenance expressed the despair that 
had withered her heart. A letter came at length which discomposed 
her so greatly, as to excite suspicion that all was not as it should be, 
though her extreme propricty and modesty of demeanour forbad the 
slightest doubt of her not being a wife. The day was stormy and a 
mizzling rain fell, she put on her cloak, and unseen and unknown had 
left the house, in that bewilderment of the senses, the natural conse- 
quence of a confiding woman finding herself deceived and abandoned. 
It was late in the day when she was discovered to be missing—it was 
not until after a search of two days she was found at the foot of a 
precipitous crag a corpse. 

Her form, and the contents of the letter found in her pocket ex- 
plained all. The letter was without signature, and doubtlessly for 
the same reason addressed to A. B., for the more sure prevention of 
discovery or exposure; it expressed unalterable love, but parental 
authority and objection dispelled every hope of present union, and 
the mercenary wretch! immediate pecuniary help. No wonder then 
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the poor creature was driven to desperation, and though it may be 
doubtful whether or not her end was a premeditated act of self- 
destruction or the result of accident ; in either view of the case, and 
even supposing it to have been the latter, as he was the cause of her 
untimely death, no rightly constituted mind can for a moment hesitate 
to pronounce the seducer to be her murderer. 

It is to me astonishing, what little noise this villainous transaction 
made at the time. I never heard of it until half-a-dozen years after- 
wards, nor indeed should never have known of it but by mere accident, 
Whenever I have been in the neighbourhood [I have made inquiries, 
but nothing further than what [ have detailed has been certainly 
ascertained—though IT am inclined to think certain circumstances 
have caused suspicion, but I fear a suspicion that can lead to no 
certain conclusion, for unless instant investigation follows the act, the 
doers of deeds of darkness, hellishly devising murder, but planning 
that the sufferer shall strike the blow, for the most part escape de- 
tection. Whoever the man be that caused this deadly sacrifice of one 
who it may be * loved not wisely, but too well,” he must carry about 
within himself, unless conscience be altogether seared, a feeling that 
must poison every hour of his worthless existence with remorse, for 
the double and deadly crimes of seduction and murder that he has 
committed. Nor do [ think they can rest very quietly in their beds 
‘o’ nights.” who omitted, when it might have availed, to make search- 
ing inquiry into this event, which I never can think of without the 
keenest pain. 

There are, in fact, two lakes at Wythburn, which means, I think 
(meo periculo), Willow Tarn, burn or tarn with us meaning a sheet 
of water not large enough to be dignified with the name of lake, and 
wyth, a general term for willow; of the other name, Thirlmere, I 
can give no account except that mere is applied indifferently to large 
and small lakes, and in some instances to tarns larger than common, 
aud that ¢hirl signifies a breach or opening. 

The higher lake is a long xarrow strip of water, deep, though not 
broad, its sides nearly barren of wood, though two bold rocky pro- 
montories scantily covered do jut out into its waters which lave the 
base of Helvellyn, and there is an islet with a tree or two upon it. 
The lower is connected with the higher lake by a small stream, over 
which [ passed on two rudely constructed bridges of lareh, though 
the floods in winter make them appear one. A white house opposite 
this bridge arrested my view, and seemed to say siste viator, it had 
so little of harmonising effect with the rest of the scene. It was situ 
ated near the foot of a gully or bed of a mountain torrent ; higher up 
this ravine, some quarter of the way up the ascent, the proprietor of 
the wilds had built a small one arched bridge and bedaubed it with 
white wash! This I have since been informed was done with the 
best intentions, for the purpose of producing effect. Ye Syntaxes in 
search of the picturesque, be thankful so little mischief has been done 
yet! Ah! [remember a party in the neighbourhood of Skiddaw 
having been dragged through briar and brake, over hill and dale, te 
say nothing of certain ditches and sloughs of mire called bogs, to see 
aud admire— a red yate,” anglice gate! Certainly we Cumbrians 
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are not insensible to the productions of art, however incuriously we 
may view those of our native wilds. 

What a sweet limpid bason of water is this lower lake of Wythburn, 
small though it be. I stood a leng time close by an immense mass of 
crag on its margin, admiring the placidity of the scene. Not a breath 
of air stirred, not so much as one single ripple broke the unruffled 
surface, which reflected the surrounding objects with the utmost 
vividness as in a mirror of the darkest green. Opposite to me there 
arose from the water’s edge a magnificently towering hill, covered 
with the green foliage of a flourishing wood, with the ragged gullies 
of Saddleback for a back ground ; from the base of this wooded hill 
the Greta bids its adieu to its parent source, “ flowing o’er its schistous 
bed chrysolite no longer.” 

Here, on the banks of this enchanting little lake, (what a pity we 
have so few diminutives expressive of delight and fondness, in which 
the Italians are so rich ; ours, such as they are, convey no such senti- 
ments, but mere lessenings of proportion, as rivulet, islet, (why not 
lakelet too?) when not degrading the object, as witness mannikin 3) 
here, beside these peaceful waters the rival bards of Rydal and of 
Keswick foregather with their “tails,” and each from his chosen 
station harrangues with the absolute power of the Magnus Apollo of 
a clique, and woe betide the wight that dares to breath a thought in 
disparagement of the inspired of the deity of the place, and whose 
dicta are of Cumzan authority, Sibylline in value and to the full as 
congruous I dare be sworn; to any such I say 


“Hence, avaunt, ye profane!” 


Peter Bill has his own spot, and Thalaba the bearded his stand, else- 
where nought is to be or can be seen: they agree in one common 
attribute, the surpassing loveliness of the lake, aud the magnificence 
of the surrounding scenery, but to perceive or enjoy them elsewhere 
than in the respective self-chosen position, is not given to mortal ken. 
Forgmyself, I can only say that in changing my position, I varied the 
view, and discerned fresh beauties around me; I recommend tourists 
to make the experiment, and though they may not see with my eyes, 
Ihave little fear of their not confessing themselves amply rewarded 
by what they have seen. This lakelet is often neglected, because the 
higher one is so unpromising. 

As I progressed on my way to Keswick, from the top of a rising 
ground [ saw the Castle rock of Saint John, and the rays of the setting 
‘un striking directly upon it, gave to its ragged masses all the reality 
of battlements, towers, and dungeon keeps, fancifully attributed to it. 
Mark, however, on your way, the stupendous mass of Eagle crag, an 
object of increasing grandeur from the boldness given to its perpen- 
dicular mass of rock by the lessening light, something softened by 
straggling larches perching on its ragged sides as though they might 
ve the birds from which it takes its deserved name. 

To walk around by the lower lake of Wythburn, after crossing 
What an affected person calls the two Alpine bridges, you enter a 
loot-trod winding round by the lake’s margin, then you come toa 
pathway ; if any fair tourists contemplate the walk, they had best be 
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attentive ; interrupted by high stone walls, with the very awkwardest 
of stiles conceivable, and, ina word, disclosing the mysteries of the 
teres atque rotundus of ladies’ ancles, but with thee is agentle youth 
all politeness, preparing to hand you over, Then, after leaving the 
inclosures, you must follow, as best you can, the ruts cut in the sward 
by acartinu which the country folk convey turf or peat, as they call it, for 
fuel, and you will be led to a moss ¢ alled Soulthwaite. Be not alarmed, 
but take care of the moss haggs, (no witches these, but far worse, 
veritable pools, half mud, half water,) which you must not tumble into 
if it can be helped. LT recommend as your best security, the keeping 
fast hold of the above mentioned young gentleman’s arm ; never mind 
the extra pressure, the oecasion warrants it, and let him keep to the 
brow side, and not an atem of danger is there. Now walk fearlessly 
aloug, though it be as I did (unhappily alone), by the uncertain light 
of MacFarlane’s lantern, a poetic cognomen the Highlanders give 
the moon: and now you may converse right freely ; but that is your 
affair, not mine. I do not know, but I believe as my favourite Burus 
says, 

* As bees fly home wi’ loaded treasure, 

Such moments wing their way wi’ pleasure.” 
The conveyance I spy in the gloaming ready to carry you in an hour 
to your inn at Keswick, where a plain meal awaits you, the plainer, 
take my word for it who know it from experieuee, you will relish 
the more than if it were the rarest viands, for you will eat it witha 
sance such as Tovucuwoop never enjoyed, and in richness surpassing 
KircneNner’s happiest concoctions, a sauce made by the cook of couks, 
dame Nature herself, au appetite created by healthful exercise. 

And now good night. You will arise with the d: ay’s dawn, eyes 
beaming, happy thonghts, cheeks all a glow with health, and lips that 
mock vermillion, breathing ambrosial odours ; but what vagrancy of 
faney is this? Beware facilis descensus Averni, pardon the pedan- 
try, in the vernacular not unhappily, nor inappropriately it may be 
rendered “ Gretna is within half a day’s drive.” Think of this, or the 
day may be rued on which an inveterate Radical like me took to the 
mountains, in the vain hope, I fear, of drowning his polities in their 
waters, perhaps you would rather laugh at him; why then bethiuk you 
of the pranks of Don Quixote in the Sierra Morena, which, to a surety 
if you knew me, you would pronounce my rude efforts to describe the 
beauties of nature more nearly to resemble. 


W. 





A PORTRAIT. 


I was standing the other day in the shop of a Surgeon Apothecary, 
when a smart little boy entered with a basket on his arm, aud mareh- 
ing up to the counter set it down with * Here’s two dozen of bottles, 
and will you tell me what the rags are a pound?” © You have come 
to the wrong shop,” said my friend with the utmost good humour 
though he evidently expected to sell at least a penny-worth of jalap, 
“vou have come to the wrong shop my boy, it is the Marine Store 
Shop you want.” How would it do,” oni I,‘*to drive the two 
trades 2” My ae blushed faintly, or to speak in the language of 
romance, “a faint blush crept over his manly cheeks.” ‘ There are 
professional men in London, yea, honourable ones, gentlemen iu nomine, 
who do more disereditable things,” said my poor Apothecary, * ours 
Harry is a profession, in which a great name, and great talents, seldom 
go together ; a profession of a nature so peculiar and different from 
every other, that the public cannot, it is impossible, distinguish the 
man of talent from the designing empiric. Fortuitous cireumstances 
place a man ina carriage, his carriage is taken as a proof that the 
man deserves it, and ‘is a monstrous clever man,’—it is a monstrous 
proposition, founded ona monstrously false assumption, it is taking, 
as the world too often does, effects for causes.” 

Another poor soul trudges all his life on foot, the world cannot see 
the workings of his brain, they can perceive and ridicule the ravages 
of time upon his coat,—‘* he does not deserve a better, or doubtless 
he would be able to get on, and cut a more respeciable figure,” this 
is thy slang—O world ! 

“ [ wish,” said Yorick, “there were not a Polemic Divine in the 
kingdom.” So do I, sir, but allow me to ask you one question, if 
there were not, of whom would they make Bis shops, what would my 
right reverend and learned friend the Bishop of ——--— say to this? 
I think I hear thy honest shade, indignantly exclaim, “ make them 
ou a new system, make that man a Bishop who preaches the best 
practical divinity, and preaching, practices. I have said in my life, 
that one ounce of it, is worth a painted ship-load of all their rever- 
ences have imported these fifty years.’ 

My friend the Surgeon Apothecary, Ned Manners, was the only 
son of an officer on half- “pay, he lost his mother while an infant, and 
was left to the sole care of his father. As I do not sit down to write 
a uursery tale, we will pass over the first fourteen years of his life, 
with all the anecdotes of slobbering-bibs, precocity of talent, cutting 
of teeth, &c. At sixteen years he was apprentice “l to a surgeon, and 
a year after his excellent father departed this life, leaving his 
“darling” to the guardianship of his uncle, whom he had appointed 
his only executor, unsuspecting in his nature, he least of all would 
have suspected his own brother, but that brother turned out a villain, 


shortly became bankrupt, and Ned’s property went in the general 
2a2 
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sweep. Thus he was left without sixpence, an apprenticeship to serve, 
and as he thought, without a friend, but ‘* God tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb.” ‘‘ You shall not want a home Ned,” said his 
master, ‘till your time with me is expired, and before that something 
will turn up for you, no doubt.” ‘This good man at the time I am now 
writing is beset with difficulties and poverty, worldly folks wondered 
how he can look so cheerly and contented. The philosopher wonders 
not. He finds no friend to do for him, what he did for Ned Manners, 
Yet does he not hate the world, he only * pities the men of it.” Ned 
got through his servitude with credit to himself, and satisfaction to 
his master,—his good character readily procured him a situation, 
which he retained, till he found a friend to furnish him with the means 
of pursuing his professional studies, and getting a little shop of his 
own, in which shop, most unsuited to his genius, my reader was first 
introduced to Ned Manners. At school be was remarkable for aflec- 
tion and talent. I see thee again in our school-boy days, with thy 
happy beneficent smile, sharing freely with thy fellows, the good things 
which the bounty of that kind father had enabled thee to buy,—and 
now at twenty-five I find thee cooped up in this narrow street, I see 
thee master of but one dark room behind thy shop, twelve feet by 
seven, serving thee for surgery, bed-room, parlour and kitchen, here 
in one corner stands thy sofa-bedstead, let down each night, made, 
and put up in the morning with thine own hands, and thy little hole 
cleaned out to make room for thy poor patients, from whom perhaps 
thou dost not get three shillings a day, to compensate thee for thy 
mental labour, thy abstinence, mortification and self-denial. Alas! 
Ned Manners, is it come to this ? J.C. W. D. 
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The Cook and Housewife’s Manual: 
Modern Domestic Cookery and Family Management. By Mis- 
Tress MarGaret Dons, of the Cleikum Inn, St. Ronans.—Fifth 
Edition, 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 476. Edinburgh and London, 1833. 


This is a work that we do not hesitate to recommend to our readers 
of the fair sex, and especially to those, whether of the married or 
single state, who may think it inconsistent or incompatible with elegant 
acconplishments and genteel manners to be conversant with house- 
keeping affairs, and who affect an ignorance of those things, without 
a knowledge of which, according to her station in life, every woman 
is really ignorant. If those pretended ignoramuses could be aware 
how much less interest they excite, when they sneer at the feminine 
occupations which their duty to their families prescribes to them, 
they would endeavour to ble nd these with those ornamental accom- 
plishments, which are not in themselves sufficient to make a man’s own 
hearth his reward for the toils which he has undergone during the 
day. 

We recollect to have been much charmed by a lady, recently married 
toa friend of ours, and who was taken away from the gayeties of a 
watering place to live at a retired housein the country. When we were 
introduced to her, she was dressed to receive a party, and presented 
the appearance of a fashionable woman. At the head of her table 
she aided in support of the couversation, which was carried on by those 
of the company whose ideas were not wholly absorbed in their gencrous 
effort to do justice to the many good things which her hospitalit y had 
provided ; occasionally making inquiries of one gentleman who had 
travelled, showing by her inquiries that she possessed considerable in- 
formation and taste; and occasionally entering into a discussion with 
a neighbour upon the merits of his or her poultry yard or dairy. 

A harp as well as well as a pianoforte graced the plain, but neatly 
furnished drawing-room ; and when we applied to her to favour us 
with a little music, our truly lady-like hostess did not disappoint our 
expectations by lack-a-daissical lamentations of having “ given up 
music” since she was married. She both played and sang for our 
amusement, not better, but perhaps quite as well, as she did in those 
days when she was the ornament of ball-rooms and promenades. Now 
that her walks were confined to the Barn Close, the Home Meadow, 
or through the Mill Lane to the Upland Fields, she was listened to 
by her husband with as much pleasure as ever; and when the song 
ended with which she closed the musical part of our entertainment, 
he looked over his shoulder and smilingly observed, “ that is the song 
you sung the first time I ever saw you,” it did not seem that it pro- 
duced less effect upon the last, than it did upon the first hearing, 
though the fingers which accompanied it, had probably been immersed 
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in flour a few hours before, and thongh the lips that breathed it, were 
in the daily practise of issuing directions for the making of bread, of 
pastry, and in fact, for the regulation of the kitchen, and the general 
affairs of the house.” 

Woe be to the woman whose husband discovers, soon after marriage, 
even before the expiration of the honey moon, that he must look after 
the management of his house; that before he goes to the business of 
the day, he must be ‘‘ consulted about dinner!” For ourselves, en- 
tertaining as we do, a profound respect for the fair sex, and a great 
tenderness withal, we would not wish to be that man. 

We do not profess to be amatures of the Art Gastronomic ; but 
as far as we are able to judge, Mrs. Margaret Dods, in the fifth 
edition of her Manual, has given an abundance of receipts suitable to 
the palates of what are called high livers; while the book is replete 
with invaluable instructions for the preservation of that neatness and 
comfort which so peculiarly belong to an English home: and more, 
for the observance of such economy as is always desirable, and, gene- 
rally speaking, actually necessary, in every family of the middle rank 
of life. 

This work is also interspersed with some amusing notes, which 
contain amongst other anecdotes, a short account of a most extraordi- 
nary gourmand: of whom Mrs. Dods speaks as follows :— 


* Among the most noted of the moderns we beg to introduce our readers to 
Mr. Rogerson, an enthusiast and a martyr. He, as may be presumed, was 
educated at that University where the rudiments of palatic science are the 
most thoroughly impressed on the ductile organs of youth. His father, a 
gentleman of Gloucestershire, sent him abroad to make the grand tour; upon 
which journey, says our informant, young Rogerson attended to nothing but 
the various modes of cookery, and methods of cating and drinking luxuriously. 
Before bis return his father died, and he entered into the possession of a 
large monied fortune, and a small landed estate. He was now able to look 
over his notes of epicurism, and to discover where the most exquisite dishes 
were to be had, and the best cooks procured. He had no other servants in 
his house than cooks: his butler, footman, housekeeper, coachman and 
grooms, were all cooks. He had three Italian cooks, one from Florence, 
another from Scinna, and a third from Viterbo, for dressing one dish, the 
docce piccanti of Florence. He had a messenger constantly on the road be- 
tween London and Brittany, to procure him the eggs of a certain sort of 
plover, found near St. Maloes. He has eaten one single dinner at the expence 
of fifty-eight pounds, though himself only sat down to it, and there were but 
two dishes. He counted the minutes between meals, and secmed totally ab- 
sorbed in the idea or the action of eating; yet his stomach was very small,— 
it was the exquisite flavour alone that he sought. In nine vears be found his 
table dreadfully abridged by the ruin of his fortune and himself hastening to 
poverty. This made him melancholy, and brought on disease. When tolally 
ruined, (having spent near 150,000/.), a friend gave him a guinea to keep 
him from starving; and he was found in a garret soon after roasting an 
Ostolan with his own hands. He shot himself! We hope that his notes are 
not lost to the dining world.”’ 


Now, though, as we said before, we are very little acquainted with 
the pleasures of the table, we have as little gusto as Mr. Rogerson had 
for a dried up morsel of tough meat, and yet we were once necessitated 
to regale on such at the principal hotel at Viterbo. Our memory 
holds so tenaciously to this fact, that it is not necessary that we refer 
to our Journal to be convinced that since the days of the said accom- 
plished gourmond, the science of cookery has degenerated at Viterbo, 
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or, at all events, that the personage who presides over the kitchen 
department at the Black Eagle could not have descended in a right 
line from Mr. Rogersoun’s cook of Viterbo. 


Speaking of a dish, high in Cockney estimation, Mrs. Dods says :— 


“ Pork chops.—It is related that Fusili, the celebrated artist, when he 
“wished to summon Nightmare, and bid her sit for her picture, or any other 
“ grotesque or horrible personation, was wont to prime himself for the feat by 
“ supping on about three pounds of half dressed pork chops.” 


Mistress Dods, it is evident, is a well informed and sensible woman, 
aud the following remark shows her to be not one of the canters :— 


“« It is not easy to hear the stern denunciations of gin, and of the profligacy 
“of the lower classes, proceeding from one of those well-fed, well-clad moralists, 
“who never indulge in any thing save sound old port, or the best of malt 
“ jiquor; without calling to mind one of the pictures of him, whose sagacity in 
“ detecting the manifold weaknesses of the human heart, and penetrating to its 
“most hidden springs, was only excelled by his indulgence in judging of its 
‘wanderings and weaknesses, The antiquary is expressing his hope to the fish- 
“woman that the distilleries, then stopt, may never work again. ‘ Ay, ay,’ 
“said Maggie, ‘ it’s easy for your honour, aud the like o’ you gentle folks to 
“say sae, that ha’e stouth and routh, and fire and finding, and meat and claith, 
“and sit dry and canny by the fire-side ; but an ye wanted fire, and meat, and 
“dry claise, and were deeing o’ cauld, and had a sair heart, whilk is warst ava, 

wi’ just tippence in your pouch, wad na’ ye be glad to buy a dram wi’t, to 
‘be eilding and claise and a supper, and heart’s-ease into the bargain, till 
“morn’s morning. 

“ «Tt is even too true an apology, Maggie,’ said Monkbarns.” 


We are told by the hostess of the Cleikum Arms, that 


“ Lobsters are held in great esteem by gastrologers for the firmness, purity 
“and flavour of their flesh. When they tind refuge in the rocky fastnesses of 
“deep from the rapacity of the sharks and fishermen, they sometimes attain an 
“immense size, and have been found from eighteen inches to upwards of two 
“feetin length. Apieius, who ought to be the patron saint of epicures, made 
“a voyage to the coast of Africa, on hearing that lobsters of an unusually large 
size were to be found there; and, after encountering much distress at sea, 
“met with a disappointment. Very large lobsters are found at present on the 
“coast of Orkney. Some naturalists alirm (OLaus Magnus and Gessner), 
“that in the Indian seas, and on the wild shores of Norway, lobsters have 
“ been found twelve feet in length, and six in breadth, which seize mariners in 
“their terrible embrace, and, dragging them into their caverns, devour them. 
‘ However this may be, the lobsters and crabs for being devoured are best when 
“of the middle size, and when found on reefs, or any rocky shores. The age 
“of shell fish may be known, as that ofatree is, by the bark, from the rough- 
“ness and incrustations which gather upon the surface. Yet if lobsters cast 
“ thei ir shells yearly, how can this be? At any rate, avoid the crusted. River 
“lobsters are esteemed more delicate than sea ones. In Ge rmany lobsters are 
often boiled alive in milk! Barbarous cookery !” 


“e 


The book is both amusing and instructive, and we take the respon- 
sibility of recommending it for these two qualifications, sincerely hoping 
to see it through many editions, as well for the benefit of the house- 
keeping world as for that of its industrious compilor. 


Tom Cringle’s Log. 2 vols. small 8vo. Blackwood, Edinburgh. 


Who is there, whom hath not heard of the glories of this redoubted 
og, the beauty of Maga, the paragons of articles. It is quite pleasant 
to see an old friend resume his youth and look so mighty handsome— 
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in his green coat mounted with gold, and his inner vestments of pure 
black aud white, he looks a very gentleman of a book, and fit for 
good society ; we can prophecy that he will live long to enjoy the 
fellowship of pleasant dogs like himself; and that to the last, even 
when he is his ancient, he will fee] no unpleasant twitches at the mention 
of his green old age. We wish we had the pen of Leigh Hunt to 
enable us to say all the sweet things we want to say; while in the 
delectable employ ment of reviewing the Log. We must even put up 
with our own, and make the best of it, and if our readers be 
endowed with any thing approaching to the same stock of philosophy 
with which we are, they also will put up with the deficiency of his 
delightful pen, and permit us to go on with the review in our own 
way. It is very nice to such confirmed magaziners as we profess to 
be, to see a fellow chip emerging out of the questionable position of a 
writer of articles, into the full-blown splendours of authorship. We 
have often been ‘heartily amused atthe gallant bearing of some of 
our Cockney newspapers, who disdain to review the magazines, 
because the things infatuatedly seem to think themselves their rivals. 
Some of these heterogenous masses of impudence and twaddle, turn 
up their noses and complacently say to their little selves, ‘* we are as 
good as you.” Some of these papers have a “ literary department,” 
save the mark! “ only for to think!” Here, that is, in the literary 


department, you will see reviewed, “ new books,” and the “ annuals,” 

and should the lite: rary reporter have forgotten for a short time the 
importance of his little ‘self, you may chance see a Quarterly noticed. 
Think of this little gentleman making a condescending bow, to the 


Editor of the Edinburgh Review, and greeting him with the saluta- 
tion, “ Sir, you are almost as great a man as myself.” These papers 
from fortuitous and pecuniary circumstances, sometimes are enabled 
to lay before their readers, letters and speculations of men of science 
which they do not understand. Musical] reports and lucubrations, which 
they receive per weekly parcel from a half-starved bad copy of man, 
whom they send to Austria and Germany and our provinces, to prowl 
about the musical meetings and oratorios, to the great horror of the 
Germans at the said musical meetings, and the consternation of 
respectable people at our oratorios. Such papers also have their 
department of the Fine Arts, wherein is to be found by way of a 
critique, a chance good thing, the emanation of the brain of a clever 
man, whose heart is overflowing with the milch of human kindness for 
a brother artist, or on the other hand, the production of one charged 
with spleen, and boiling over with spite at the artist he hates, and 
therefore calls an ignorant pretender. We find ourselves wandering 
out of the record, but what we have here said was caused by the 
style of criticism which was adopted by the writer in a London weekly 
newspaper, on reviewing a work of high literary pretensions, which 
had chanced to make its first appearance before the world in pages 
ofa Magazine. We had intended to have been very profuse in our 
lucubrations on the Log, but we are in a bad humour and must give 
it up. 
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Friendship’s Offering and Winter's Wreath, a Christmas and New 
Year’s Present for 1834. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


If literary talent is a desideratum in an Aunual, the B'riendship’s 
Offe ring must rank high amongst the yearly competitors for pause 
favour; we cannot say that it is actually the best of the this year’s 
bateh a Annuals, but it is the best that we have yet seen, We care 
not much for great names in these matters, they are too often attached 
to the mere sweepings of the study, which would have been better in 
the hands of the housemaid, applied to the more useful purpose of 
siigeing fowls. Not that the Offering is destitute of names great in 
the annals of elegant literatare. Miss Mitford has done a little for 
the Editor, and that little well done, thong! iwe were rather surprised on 
uriving at the end of © The Carpenter’s Daughter,” to find ‘that the 

withoress, contrary to her established custom, had contrived to wind 

» her tale without finishing with a marriage, ‘The reader will find 

this annual, contributions by Leitch Ritehie, Barry Cornwall, John 
Banim, and the Hon. Mrs. Norton. Let us not forget Coleridge, not 

‘young poetaster, but the real Coleridge. [tis now so long since 
we have met with any thing which we could depend upon being genuine 

‘oleridge, that we did not live lon gin the faith that his name had not 
“a taken in vain, but speedily ‘and joyfully ascertained that the 
matter with his name to it was of the right stuff. Perhaps Miss Snooks 
will turn up her pretty nose, be immensely shocked, and say to her- 
vlf “nasty mau,” when she finds what Mr. Coleridge calls his ** Ex- 
pectorations” in the beautiful pages of a New Year’s Gift. But we 
think Miss Snooks judges too severely of Mr. Coleridge’s Expecto- 
rations or splenetic extempores ; we will quote one of them, and 

ld put it to our readers if they are not of our way of thinking, 


“Tn Cotn,* a town of monks and bones,+ 
And pavements fang’d with murderous stones, 
And rags, and hags, and hideous wenches, 

I counted two-and-seventy stenches, 

\ll well defined and several stinks, 

The river Rhine, it is well known, 

Doth wash your city of Cologne. 

But tell me, nymphs! what power divine 
Shall henceforth wash the river Rhine ?’’} 


: Ippolito, a Chimera in Rhyme, by Charles Whitehead, is the gem 

| the volume ; it is one of the most extraordinary poems we have 

“ermet with. Mr. Whitehead is the author of a poem called The 
: " the Germain name of Cologac. 


* Ut the eleven thousand virgin m utyrs. 


+ As ng essity is the mother of invention, and extremes beget each other, the fact 
ecorded may explain how this ancient town which, alas ! 
“aison, has been kept too long, came to be the birthplace of the most fragravt of 
W0Us Nuids, the Eau ade Colog ni ° 
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as sometimes happens 
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Solitary, published two or three years ago ; it was not successful, 
although a work of great merit. It is one of those few books we 
should like to make a retrospective review of. ‘The present poem of 
the author is of a wild, shadowy, skeleton nature, full of bold and 
origiual conceptions loosely strung together, and interspersed with 
many descriptions of exquisite beauty. The following is extracted as 
a specimen :— 


“Softly the gondola glides along, 
Softly the gondolier his song 
Murmurs at intervals ; 

And the oar’s soft splash, as it falls 
Makes the dying strain 

Like whispring winds in rarn. 
Beautious is the night; 

The stars are watching, and the moon, 
Poised in her transcendanut noon, 

An orb of yellow light, 

Sees her face in the Lagoon 

Like a spirit still and white. 

” .. Ippolito is cold, 

As ove who has given his blood away 
To nourish the veins of a pilgrim old, 
And sees him sitting by mountain gray 
Weaving his spells in the moonlight ray, 
A wizard—to darkness sould! 

Gentle Ippolito glides along ;— 

But splash of var, nor murmured song, 
Nor the sound of the tinkling guitar 
Over the waters beard afar, 

Silver fancy might believe 

Shaken through a silver sieve, 

Reach his torpid ear, 

Or move his fixed eye ; 

But he sits like friendless apathy 

That never shed a tear. 


He stands upon the marble stair, 
The very silence is at prayer, 

A sacred stillness every where, 

* Holy Virgin ! is it now 

Her blessed spirit seeks the skies ?” 
And he pressed his aching brow 
O’er Ins aching eyes; 

“QO heaven! will no atoning vow 
Avert this dreadful srerilice ’” 


Up the steps he goes like one 

Whose heart is drawn by fear alone, 
As steel by the magnetic stone; 

One lamp is burning drowsily, 

The oil within is nearly dry, 

A crucifix is standing by. 

Ippolito a moment knelt, 

And crossed his hands upon his breast, 
And strove to feel— perchance he felt 
The cup of bitterness is best. 
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But soon he started to his feet, 
And muttered words it were not meet 
Unshriven to repeat. 


Gently, gently, ye that spread 

Ashes on a youthful head ; 

Powers that do His bidding just, 
Raise his spirit from the dust, 

Leave him not in Hell, but lift 

His soul by the Almighty’s gift 

Of grace and voluntary shrift; 

For, oh! how shall he bear the sight 
That grows and grows before his eyes, 
His dream interpreted aright? 

On a couch in purest white, 

His Isabella lies. 

The sweetness of that angel face 

Even to Death might ne’er give place, 
Who plied his work without delay ; 
For well I ween by that pale skin, 
Death is without, and Death within 
Toiling for his prey. 

And certes he is sure to win 

Who labors every day. 

Ippolito knelt beside the girl, 

Oh! how beautiful she was ; 
Though her eye was the blue of glass, 
Though her brow was the white of pearl. 

On her shoulders her golden hair 

Had fallen in many a waving curl, 

And her small cold hands so fair, 

Were palm to palm, on her breast in prayer. 


Stray Flowers, by James E. Clarke. 12mo. p. 96. Charles M. 
Darby, 1833. 


This is a small collection of poems, most of which have appeared in 
different periodicals, the author tells us in his preface. Many of the 
pieces are very pretty, a higher epithet cannot well be applied to 
them; they bear many traces of being the production of a man too 
much given to exercising his talents in the same paths where he has 
seen excellence before. We think favourably of the poems themselves, 
though perhaps their most fitting place would be the pages of a 
magazine devoted to polite literature ; being hardly of the importance 
to justify book-making. But it is a very elegant little volume, and 
we scarce have any right to find fault with it. We reaped much 
pleasure in the perusal, and feel bound to confess that we are as little 
satisfied as the author is likely to be, of the terms of this our notice 
of it. 


2s2 
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Comic Offering for 1834. Smith and Elder. 


The Comic Oilering, edited by Miss L. H. Sheridan, is never very 
brilliant, but this year it Is more dull than ever, ‘The cuts, though 
some of them humoerously drawn, are founded on ideas that are so 
very far fetched, as to make them quite unworthy of being placed ii 
the hands of the engraver, Her illustrations are drawn on blocks, 
and considering the quality of the letter press, and the heads that 
must have produced them, we should say the fair editor must have 
drawn on blocks tor her articles. We are sorry to have to speak so 
ungallantly of the production of a lady, but if Misses will write they 
must be coutent to take the consequence, 


The Pose fical Works of Sir ILvalter rs olf, Bart. Vols, o & 6 


These two volumes, forming the fifth and sixth of the new compl-te 
edition of the poetrs of Seott, contain the Metrical Romance otf Sir 
Tristam, and the Lay of the Last Minstrel, and they are illustrated by 
‘Turners designs. "The view of Melrose is a wondertal production, to 
us who profess to be learned in the localities of the poetic Tweed it 
has a double interest. The sketch is taken at about the distance of 
a mile from the Abbey, the high bank, the river forming the fore- 
ground, the bonny holmes of the Tweed, and the winding river itself 
forms a prominent feature in the pieture, Then comes the Town and 
the Abbey, and in the background the Wizzard divided Eildon Hills, 
raise their high heads. ‘These altogether make an enchanting seene, 
which the pencil of Mr. ‘Turner has done abundant justice to. The 
subject chosen by the artist to ornament the other volume is the 
Abbey, and surrounding scenery of Dryburgh. The Tweed looks 
still more lovely in this than in the Melrose view, and the luxuriant 
richuess of the whole scene is such as we never before saw in an en- 
graving. "Phe Eildon Hills, which alse appear in this picture, the 
Abbey, Lord Buechan’s house, and the collossal statue of Wallace, 
are all old acquaintanees. We feel much pleasure in assuring our 
readers that these (wo engravings give a finer idea of the romantic 
country of the Tweed than any thing we could imagine short of an 


actual personal Insp ction. 
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The Banks of the Ohio, or Westward Ho! A Tale by Mr, Pauld- 
ing, Author of the Dutchman’s Fireside, &c. 3 vols. 8vo. New- 
man & Co. 1833. 





This is the work of an American, and a genuine picce of Yankey. 
It has been published with some success in the New World, and it 
now makes its appearance on this side of the Atlantic in the shape of 
a reprint. Some of the characters introduced are well drawn. Colonel 
Dangerfield is a fine specimen of a class now all but extinct: and the 
sketch which Mr. Paulding has furnished of the Colonel’s lady, is a 
niece of writing of great power and sweetness. The personage on 
whom the author has bestowed most of his talent for delienating cha- 
racter, is Ambrose Bushfield; one of those singular examples of 
native energy, inborn sagacity, and daring enterprise, with which the 
early history of the Western States of the Union abound, In person 
the author represents him as man, the united product of pure air, 
wholesome exercise, warlike habits, and perfect freedom of body and 
mind, upwards of six feet high, clothed in a buckskin hunting-shirt, a 
rackoon skin cap and leggings ; and by profession a hunter. In some 
things he bears a striking resemblance to Cooper’s Trapper, but is 
somewhat more sociable in his nature than the singular denizen of the 
wilds, of the last named novelist; and though, not precisely a Ken- 
tuckyian, one who has lived so long in that famed country, that he 
hss acquired some portion of the attributes of that race, known 
throughout the Union as “ half horse, half aligator, with a splinkling 
of the earthquake.” It ean hardly be eharged to the author that he 
las imitated Cooper, although he has chosen the same ground to 
exercise his talents. Mr. Paulding excels most in sketching character ; 
he is not equal to the American novelist, par excellence, either in the 
sustaining of his dialogue or in his descriptions, 


But he has produced 
ivery readable volume, 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





BOOKS FORTHCOMING, 


Mr. John Y. Akerman has in the press, illustrated by engravings, 
a work on Roman coins, from the earliest peried of the Roman coin- 
age to the extinction of the empire under Constantine Paleologos, with 
observations on some of the most remarkable. 


Allan Cunningham's Life of Burns will shortly make its appearance, 
we understand. 

Mr. Montgomery Martin has in the press a national work on the 
Colonies of the British Empire, which has occupied the author several 
years in preparing, while personally visiting the Colonies to collect 
information. Volume the first, contains the, British possessions in 
Asia, Narrative of a Tour in the United States, British America, and 
Mexico to the mines of Real del Monte, and to the Island of Cuba. 
By Henry Tudor, Esq., in 2 vols, 8vo. 

The Irish Farmer's and Gardener’s Magazine, conducted by Martin 
Doyle and Mr. Murphy. 


The Book of the Unveiling, an Exposition, with notes. 

Journal of six weeks Tour in Anatolia, with some geographical 
details, including the discovery of Antioch, of Pisidia, and other 
ancient cities; to which are added Miscellancous Recollectiohs of 


Turkey, by the Rev, W. Vyvian Arundell. 


A Summary of the Stamp Duties, alphabetically arranged, by Mr 
Brady. 


NEW BOOKs. 


History of Arabia, Ancient and Modern, and a View of its Natural 
Hlistory. By Andrew Crichton. 2 vols. small 8vo. 


Stray Flowers. By James Clarke, 12mo. 
Sir Walter Scott’s Poetical Works. Vols. 5 and 6, 8vo. 


The Banks of the Ohio, or Westward Ho! 3 vols. 8vo. By Mr. 
Paulding. 


The Friendship’s Offering for 1834. 

The Comic Offering for 1834. 

Tom Cringle’s Log. 2 vols. small 8vo. 

The Cook and Housewife’s Manual. 1 vol, l2mo. 


Gialt’s Autobiography. 2 vols. 8vo. 
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THE THEATRE, 


THE VICTORIA. 


This theatre seems to be stealing a march upon the other dramatic estab. 
lishments, which may be easily traced to the judicious management of 
Messrs. Assorr and Ecerton. The novelties brought out during the 
month have not been numerous. The melodroma of Margaret’s Ghost we 
have not yet seen, but it is very favourably spoken off. In our last number 
we mentioned Warp’s Richard, and it we were surprised and charmed at 
the beauty of his conception of the part on first witnessing it, our feelings 
of pleasure were in no way impaired on seeing it a second time; he has 
softened down some of those parts which were something too boisterous, 
and now we fear not to say that his acting in King Richard is equal to any 
thing we have now got upon the stage. SHERIDAN KNowLes’s deservedly 
popular plays have to be played at this theatre exclusively, and Knowles 
himself is to take his old parts in them. His acting in Wedlicm Tell has 
changed our opinion of his capabilities for the histronic art, we tink hin an 
actor of genius as well as a poet. We will watch with interest his appear- 
ance and report progress. 


THE HAYMARKET. 


During the past month Mr. Morris has presented to the publica succes- 
sion of the most popular of our operas, to afford Miss E. Paton an oppor- 
tunity of displaying her exquisite musical powers. With some few excep- 
tions the characters were well sustained, and the production of the operas 
been very successful. But Miss E. Paton does not reign single, Parren 
divides the bags with her. He has shown himself a proficient ina higher 
style of acting than we had previously given him credit for. His Unele 
Foozle and Uncle John are admirable things of their kind. But it was not 
until we had witnessed this actor’s personification of Ifem in the Steward, 
now being played to crowded audiences, that we properly estimated his great 
resources in delienating character. ‘The ‘scold is an adoption of the 
Deserted Daughter. \t has been reproduced with great effect. 


THE ADELPHI. 


There have been a quick succession of new pieces at this theatre since the 
opening. Grace Huntley is a drama of some interest, yet we cannot but 
think that the character of the hero, played by Mr. Yates, is too far gone in 
villany for him ever to be reclaimed, and made a good member of society. 
The author has committed a great mistake in making him so depraved. It 
ls astonishing with the sinall space of this House, that the scenery and stage 
machinery should be produced so well. Their stage effects are certainly 
superior to any other theatre in London. , 


PHE OLYMPIC. 


The leading attraction at this house is the Card-Party. It isa most gor- 
geous production, not ina literary sense, but in Scenery and finery, and 
were it not for the strange absurd humour which Madame Vesrris throws 
into the part of the Queen of Hearts, and the grotesque stile in which she sings 
the parodies, the dialogue would be very heavy. Mind your Letters is 
another most stupid piece of trash, and it is only Keeley’s admirable acting 
that makes it supportable. We expect that Madame Vesrris will, before 
the season advances much further, bring out some pieces of greater literary 
inerit, 
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THE MARKETS. 


Corn Marker, Marx Lane, October 28. 


The fresh supplies from Essex and Kent as well as Suffolk have been, this morning, 
very moderate, though several parcels were left over from last week. The moist and 
damp state of the weather has acted unfavourably on the condition of the new W heats, 
and caused the few dry good samples offering to realize last Monday’s quotations, but 
the secondary and rough descriptions were dithicult to dispose of, even at a reduction ot 
Os. per qr. Little demand for old Wheat, and in bonded Corn nothing doing. 

Malting Barley of fine description is scarce, and rather dearer ; other malting sorts 
hung on hand. Distilling and grinding descriptions were in better request. 

Good Mslt supports its quotations, but inferior is extremely dull. 

Oats, owing to the large Irish supply, experienced a dull slow sale, and were the 
turn cheaper—say, 6d. per qr. 


BRITISH GRAIN (rer Quarter). 


Wueart, Essex and Kent.. Red 52 to 55 extra 58 .. White 
Suffolk x Nortolk — 50057 . 
West Country -.— 50 358 


— 50 52 


BucKWHEAT .... 

Banztey, Malting, tir “wd ca aaentaarts 
0” Sa eee 25 to: .. Distiling 
OC 

Matt, Brown, Old, 3 
Stained 

DRANG, FICE cowednac New 30 33. .. Old 
Harrow and Small ......— — — ..— 


Pras, Boiling, New é S&S «.. ele 


Maple 7s <a mom ot .. Hog and Grey Tere Crs. 
Oats, English Feéd..... reyes | a Short small . 


Do. Polands “eeee 

Scotch common 

Do. Potatoe 

Irish Feed = ics ecwwncu ae ee 

Do Potatoe “sie eoaee 24 
Fioun, Town-made and tirst Country marks.... ..++-(per sack) 48 50 

Nortolk and Suffolk 45 Rg 

Stockton and Yorkshire 4: 46 

Irish : ~--- 40 42 
OarmMeat, Irish. £9 to £11 
Ran, at the DE é aces ere eS ae Fe ee (per 16 bushels) 7s. Od. to 8s 

Wheaten Bread, from 84d. to 9d. ; Household ditto, 6}d. to 7d., per 4 lbs. Loaf, 


PRICE OF STOCKS, Ocroser 28. 


3 per Cent. Consols Long Annuities 

3 per Cent, Consols for Account,87}4 to 0 India Stock. . 

3 per Cent. Reduced........-.864 Bank Stock 

34 per Cent. Reduced ........94} to 0 | Exchequer Bills... 
3 per Cent. New... India Bonds 

4 per Cent... c.ececeeses 


MOLINEUN, PRINTER, ROLLS BUILDINGS, FETIFEI LANT. 





